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High  school  students  Jomo  McCormack  (left)  and  Jahdana  Thomas  enjoyed  the  chance  to  hear  from 
role  models  at  the  Young,  Gifted  and  Black  conference  at  Convocation  Hall. 


Conference  Breaks  Down  Barriers 


President,  Chancellor 
Preside  Over  Hong 

Kong  Graduation 


By  Jenny  Hall 

UOF  T TOOK  ITS  GRADUATION 
ceremony  on  the  road  in 
April,  handing  out  diplomas  and 
graduation  certificates  to  more 
than  90  students  in  Hong  Kong. 
This  was  the  sixth  ceremony  held 
in  Hong  Kong  since  1996  and 
was  part  of  the  university’s  com- 
mitment to  its  vibrant  alumni 
community  in  Asia. 

President  David  Naylor  and 
Chancellor  Vivienne  Poy  presided 
over  the  ceremony,  which  allowed 
students  who  completed  degree 
requirements  in  the  last  two  years 
to  share  their  success  with  friends 
and  family. 

“Our  students  invited  their  par- 
ents, grandparents,  siblings  and 
friends  to  the  ceremony,”  said  Rivi 
Frankie,  interim  vice-president 
and  chief  advancement  officer. 
“The  families  were  thrilled  — and 
so  proud  of  their  graduates.  It  was 


a festive,  warm  event  and  I’m  glad 
we  could  bring  it  to  Hong  Kong.” 
U of  T graduate  Patrick  Fung, 
chair  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Hong  Kong’s  Wing  Hang 
Bank,  delivered  a keynote 
address  on  corporate  social 
responsibility.  The  ceremony 
coincided  with  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  (Hong  Kong) 
Foundation,  chaired  by  Fung, 
which  raises  funds  to  help  Hong 
Kong  students  with  financial 
need  attend  the  University  of 
Toronto.  The  foundation  is  cele- 
brating its  anniversary  with  the 
launch  of  a $10-million  cam- 
paign to  raise  money  for  schol- 
arships. Fung  kicked  off  the 
campaign  by  donating  $550,000 
to  the  Fung  Yiu  King  Memorial 
Scholarship,  which  he  initially 
established  in  1999  to  help 

-See  HONG  KONG  Page  4- 


Trinity  Student  Awarded 
‘Children’s  Nobel’ 


By  Michelle  MacArthur 

On  April  18,  hundreds  of 
future  graduates  filled  the 
seats  of  Convocation  Hall  as 
U of  T hosted  the  Black  Students’ 
Association’s  seventh  annual  high 
school  conference,  Young,  Gifted 
and  Black. 

The  only  university  conference 
of  its  kind  in  Canada,  Young, 
Gifted  and  Black  has  grown  in 
size  and  scope  since  its  inception, 
with  more  than  700  black  high 
school  students  from  across  the 
GTA  attending  this  year.  Ike 
Okafor-Ogbu,  U of  T’s  student 
access  and  outreach  co-ordinator 
and  one  of  the  conference 
organizers,  sees  the  event  as  a 
crucial  outreach  activity  to 
address  the  under-representation 
of  black  students  at  university. 

“It’s  really  important  to  work 
with  the  community  and  pool 
resources  from  within  the  univer- 
sity to  show  a positive  image  and 
to  actually  inspire  and  motivate 
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Thoughts  on  the  Chinese  head 
tax.  Commentary.  Page  9 


youth  to  consider  post-secondary 
education  and  to  set  high  goals 
and  achieve,”  Okafor-Ogbu  said. 

According  to  Okafor-Ogbu, 
one  of  the  key  barriers  preventing 
black  youth  from  considering 
post-secondary  education  is  a 
lack  of  visible,  positive  role  mod- 
els. “They  just  don’t  see  positive 
images  of  themselves  in  the  media 
and  they  just  don’t  have  a lot  of 
exposure  to  it.  A lot  of  the  youth 
don’t  have  an  older  sibling  who  is 
in  university  or  a parent  [who  has 
gone  to  university] , so  it's  not  seen 
as  a social  norm  for  them  to  go  to 
university.” 

In  order  to  help  break  down 
this  barrier,  this  year’s  event 
featured  a keynote  address  by 
Zanana  Akande,  the  first  black 
woman  elected  to  the  legislative 
assembly  of  Ontario  and  the  first 
to  serve  as  a cabinet  minister  in 
Canada;  workshops  with  black 
professionals  from  such  fields  as 
law,  social  work  and  engineering; 
a session  on  funding  one’s 
post-secondary  education;  and 
a performance  by  Toronto 
hip-hop  artist  Kardinal  Offishall. 

In  her  keynote  speech,  Akande 
touched  on  many  of  the  chal- 
lenges she  faced  in  accessing 
post-secondary  education,  and 
encouraged  students  to  find 
a way  around  them.  “If  you  are 
determined  enough,  there  is  a 
way  to  get  to  university.” 


For  Jahdana  Thomas,  a Grade 
12  student  at  York  Memorial 
Collegiate  who  hopes  to  study 
dental  hygiene  at  college,  the  con- 
ference’s message  about  access  to 
education  hit  home.  “Many  black 
youth  these  days  are  dropping  out 
of  high  school  because  they  find  it 
too  expensive  to  go  to  universities 
or  colleges,  so  I guess  it  reassures 
them  that  you  can  still  go  even  if 
you  don’t  have  that  kind  of 
money  — there  are  always  other 
options  to  take  in  going  to 
university.” 

Jomo  McCormack,  a Grade  12 
York  Memorial  student  who  plans 
on  attending  university  to  study 
business  or  engineering,  also 
found  inspiration  in  the  confer- 
ence’s message  of  overcoming 
adversity.  “Racism  lingers  in 
Toronto.  It  might  not  be  obvious 
but  it’s  still  there.  It’s  a very  small 
obstacle  causing  a big  problem. 
Normally  people  get  deterred 
and  they  just  get  turned  off 
and  they  just  quit.  I think  the 
whole  purpose  of  this  conference 
is  to  encourage  us,  to  turn  us 
from  becoming  deterred  and 
to  strengthen  us  in  our  daily 
walk.” 

And  thanks  to  the  support  of 
outreach  events  like  this  one,  for 
many  students  like  McCormack 
and  Thomas,  this  may  not  be 
their  last  time  sitting  in 
Convocation  Hall. 


By  Jenny  Hall 

UOF  T STUDENT  AND  INTERNA- 
tional  activist  Craig 
Kielburger  has  won  the  2006 
Children’s  Prize  for  the  Rights  of 
the  Child,  often  referred  to  as  the 
children’s  Nobel,  according  to  an 
announcement  April  18  by  Free 
the  Children,  an  organization 
Kielburger  founded  when  he 
was  12. 

The  award  recognizes 


outstanding  contributions  to  the 
defence  of  rights  for  children. 
Kielburger  was  cited  for  his 
crusade  against  child  poverty  and 
exploitation  through  Free  the 
Children.  Kielburger  organized 
the  NGO  in  1995  with  a group  of 
school  friends  and  it  has  grown 
into  an  international  network  of 
more  than  one  million  children  in 
45  countries. 

-See  TRINITY  Page  4- 


Craig  Kielburger  and  a young  African  friend. 
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AWARDS  & HONOURS 


FUEL  CELL  FACILITY  AT  UTM  A FIRST 
FOR  STUDENT  RESIDENCE 

The  opening  of  the  solid  oxide  fuel  cell  facility  at  U of  T at  Mississauga 
Apnl  19  marks  Canada’s  first  installation  of  solid  oxide  fuel  cells  in  a 
university  student  residence  as  well  as  likely  the  worlds  first  multi-unit 
installations.  The  facility  houses  four  five-kilowatt  solid  oxide  fuel  cell 
systems  developed  by  Fuel  Cell  Technologies  Ltd.  These  systems  will 
serve  as  a primary  source  of  combined  heat  and  power  for  12  town- 
house  units  in  the  UTM  student  residence  complex,  providing  a clean, 
environmentally  friendly  source  of  energy.  The  $2-million  project  will 
generate  20  kilowatts  of  “clean”  power  for  the  townhouse  units.  It  the 
units  require  more  than  20  kilowatts  of  power,  the  energy  will  come 
from  the  Ontario  power  grid.  The  solid  oxide  fuel  cell  systems  are 
connected  to  the  power  grid  but  can  operate  even  if  the  grid  goes  down, 
during  a blackout,  for  example.  The  average  efficiency  for  traditional 
methods  of  energy,  such  as  coal  and  nuclear  power,  is  approximately  30 
per  cent.  Immediately,  the  solid  oxide  fuel  cell  systems  are  expected  to 
exceed  this  by  10  per  cent  and  grow  to  between  65  and  70  per  cent 
efficient  when  heat  recovery  is  considered. 

UTM  LEARNING  CENTRE  REACHES 
FUNDRAISING  GOAL 

In  an  unprecedented  partnership,  U of  T at  Mississauga  and  the 
Mississauga  community  have  joined  forces  to  enrich  the  learning  envi- 
ronment at  UTM  and  honour  the  city’s  dynamic  mayor.  Thanks  to  an 
outpounng  of  support  from  businesses,  groups  and  individuals,  UTM 
has  reached  its  $6-million  fundraising  goal  lor  the  Hazel  McCallion 
Academic  Learning  Centre.  The  $ 34-million  library  and  information 
complex  scheduled  to  open  this  fall  will  focus  on  people  space  over  col- 
lections space  with  large  and  small  study  rooms,  a cafe  and  three  out- 
door gardens.  It  will  feature  its  entire  collection  of  print  material  on 
compact  shelving  — moveable,  sliding  units  that  will  significantly 
reduce  the  amount  of  floor  space  required  to  house  material.  Designed 
by  Shore  Tilbe  Irwin  & Partners,  the  four-storey  building  will  feature  a 
fully  digital  environment  including  an  adaptive  technology  centre  for 
persons  with  disabilities,  the  Academic  Skills  Centre  and  a “smart 
classroom  with  state-of-the-art  teaching  and  learning  technology. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  STUDIES  NETWORK 
LAUNCHED 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  joined  with  other  Canadian  universities 
and  the  Canadian  Fulbright  program  to  launch  a national  network  for 
North  American  studies,  called  the  Network  for  North  American  Studies 
in  Canada.  U of  T’s  Rick  Halpern,  Bissell-Heyd  Professor  of  American 
Studies  and  director  of  the  Centre  for  the  Study  of  the  United  States,  is 
a member  of  the  advisory  committee  for  the  new  network,  which  will 
help  to  shed  light  on  the  changing  political,  social  and  economic 
realities  in  North  America  while  increasing  academic  co-operation. 
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"The  Bulletin  shall  be  a University-wide  newspaper  for  faculty  and  staff  with  a dual  mandate: 

1 . To  convey  information  accurately  on  the  official  University  position  on  important 
matters  as  reflected  in  decisions  and  statements  by  the  Governing  Council  and  the 
administration. 
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events  or  issues  at  the  University  thoroughly  and  from  all  sides.” 

As  approved  by  Governing  Council,  Feb.  3,  1988 


INSTITUTE  FOR 
AEROSPACE  STUDIES 

Professor  Emeritus  Peter  Hughes,  founding  director 
of  the  Jeffrey  Skoll  BASc/MBA  program,  a joint  pro- 
gram of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering  and  the  Rotman  School  of  Management, 
has  been  selected  to  receive  the  2006  Canadian 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Institute  Alouette  Award. 
Hughes  will  receive  the  award,  recognizing  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  advancement  in  Canadian 
space  technology,  application,  science  or  engineer- 
ing, April  26  during  the  Canadian  astronautics  con- 
ference and  annual  general  meeting  in  Montreal. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCE 

Professor  Robert  Batey  of  chemistry  is  the  2006 
recipient  of  the  Canadian  Society  for  Chemistry’s 
Merck  Frosst  Centre  for  Therapeutic  Research 
Award,  given  for  a distinguished  contnbution  in  the 
fields  of  organic  chemistry  or  biochemistry  while 
working  in  Canada  by  a scientist  under  the  age  of  40 
by  April  1 of  the  year  in  which  the  nomination 
becomes  effective.  Established  in  1955,  the  award 
will  be  presented  during  the  89th  Canadian 
Chemistry  Conference  and  Exhibition  in  Halifax, 
N.S.,  May  27  to  31. 

Professor  Jik  Chen  of  chemistry  has  been  selected 
to  receive  the  2006  Bernard  Belleau  Award  of  the 
Canadian  Society  for  Chemistry.  The  award  is  given 
in  recognition  of  a distinguished  contnbution  to  the 
field  of  medicinal  chemistry  through  research  involv- 
ing biochemical  or  organic  chemical  mechanisms  by 
a scientist  residing  in  Canada.  Chen  will  receive  the 
award  during  the  89th  Canadian  Chemistry 
Conference  and  Exhibition  in  Halifax,  N.S.,  May  27 
to  31. 

Professor  Ronald  Kluger  of  chemistry  is  this  year’s 
winner  of  the  Chemical  Institute  of  Canada  Gold 
Medal,  presented  as  a mark  of  distinction  and  recog- 
nition to  a person  who  has  made  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  science  of  chemistry  or  chemical 
engineering  in  Canada.  Kluger  will  receive  the 
award,  first  administered  in  1951 , May  27  during  the 
89th  Canadian  Chemistry  Conference  and 
Exhibition  in  Halifax,  N.S. 

Professor  Mark  Lautens  of  chemistry  is  the  2006 
winner  of  the  Canadian  Society  for  Chemistry’s 
Alfred  Bader  Award  in  Organic  Chemistry,  given  as  a 
mark  of  distinction  and  recognition  for  excellence  in 


research  in  organic  chemistry  carried  out  in  Canada 
by  a scientist  under  the  age  of  60  by  Jan.  1 of  the  year 
in  which  the  nomination  becomes  effective.  The 
award,  established  in  1988,  will  be  presented  during 
the  89th  Canadian  Chemistry  Conference  and 
Exhibition  May  27  to  31  in  Halifax,  N.S. 

Professor  Gregory  Scholes  of  chemistry  is  this  year’s 
recipient  of  the  Keith  Laidler  Award  of  the  Canadian 
Society  for  Chemistry.  Called  the  Noranda  Award 
until  2004,  the  Keith  Laidler  Award  recognizes  a dis- 
tinguished contribution  in  the  field  of  physical 
chemistry  by  a scientist  working  in  Canada.  Scholes 
will  receive  the  award  during  the  89th  Canadian 
Chemistry  Conference  and  Exhibition  in  Halifax, 
N.S.,  May  27  to  31. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 

Professor  Robert  Byrick  of  anesthesia  has  been 
selected  as  the  2006  recipient  of  the  Canadian 
Anesthesiologists’  Society  Gold  Medal,  the  society’s 
highest  award.  Byrick  will  receive  the  prize  June  19 
during  the  society’s  annual  meeting  in  Toronto.  It  is 
given  in  recognition  of  a significant  contnbution  to 
anesthesia  in  Canada  through  teaching,  research, 
professional  practice  or  related  administration  and 
personal  leadership. 

OISE/UT 

Ivan  Brown,  manager  of  the  Centre  of  Excellence  for 
Child  Welfare,  is  this  year’s  winner  of  the 
Professional  Award  for  Excellence  in  Research  of  the 
Ontario  Association  on  Developmental  Disabilities 
Special  Interest  Research  Group,  awarded  annually 
to  acknowledge  a professional  who  has  demonstrated 
a high  level  of  research  excellence  throughout  his  or 
her  career  in  the  field  of  developmental  disabilities. 
Brown  was  recognized  for  having  made  a significant 
contribution  to  the  advancement  and  dissemination 
of  knowledge  and  research  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
life  for  individuals  with  developmental  disabilities 
April  7 during  the  associations  annual  conference  in 
Barrie,  Ont. 

Compiled  by  Ailsa  Ferguson 


Hurka  Garners  Guggenheim 


By  Ailsa  Ferguson 

Professor  Thomas  Hurka  of 
philosophy  is  one  of  only  four 
individuals  from  Canadian  institu- 
tions to  receive  a prestigious 
Guggenheim  Fellowship  from  the 
John  Simon  Guggenheim 
Memorial  Foundation  in  the  82nd 
annual  United  States  and 
Canadian  competition. 

Announced  April  6,  187  new 
fellows  were  selected  from  almost 
3,000  applicants  for  awards 
totalling  $7.5  million.  Chosen  on 
the  basis  of  achievement  in  the 
past  and  exceptional  promise 
for  future  accomplishment, 
Guggenheim  fellows  receive 
grants  for  a minimum  of  six 
months  and  a maximum  of  12  to 
provide  blocks  of  time  in  which 
they  can  work  with  as  much 
creative  freedom  as  possible. 

“It’s  a wonderful  surprise,”  said 
Hurka,  Jackman  Distinguished 
Chair  in  Philosophical  Studies.  “I 


wouldn’t  have  applied  unless  my 
department  head  urged  me  to  but 
I’m  grateful  he  did,”  he  added. 

“I’m  hoping  the  fellowship  will 
enable  me  to  spend  a year  doing 
intensive  research  in  preparation 
for  writing  this  book,”  said  Hurka 
who  will  continue  his  work  on 
British  moral  philosophy  from 
Sidgwick  to  Ross.  His  major 
research  interests  are  ethics  and 
political  philosophy,  perfection- 
ism, value  theory,  virtues  and  vices 


Professor  Thomas  Hurka 


and  the  history  of  ethics. 

A graduate  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  with  an  honours  BA  in 
philosophy  in  1975,  Hurka 
received  his  BPhil  from  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  1977  and 
DPhil  in  1980.  He  joined  the  U of 
T faculty  in  2002,  having  taught  at 
the  University  of  Calgary  since 
1978. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1925, 
the  foundation  has  granted  over 
$247  million  in  fellowships  to 
more  than  16,000  individuals, 
according  to  the  foundation  presi- 
dent Edward  Hirsch.  No  special 
conditions  attach  to  them  and  fel- 
lows may  spend  their  grant  funds 
in  any  manner  they  deem  neces- 
sary to  their  work.  Fellowships  are 
granted  to  advanced  professionals 
in  all  fields  (natural  sciences, 
social  sciences,  humanities,  cre- 
ative arts)  with  the  exception  ol 
performing  arts  and  support  only 
individuals;  grants  are  not  made 
to  institutions  or  organizations. 
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School  of  Rock 

U of  T researcher  finds  teens  embracing  vintage  LPs 

By  Jenny  Hall 


High  school  teacher  David  Hayes,  a PhD  candidate  at  OISEIUT, 
discovered  that  teens  have  turned  to  LPs  rather  than  the  newer 
music  marketed  so  aggressively. 


Climate 

Change 

Strategy 

Needed 

Now: 

Experts 

By  Sonnet  L’Abbe 

A GROUP  OF  U OF  T CLIMATE- 
science  professors  have 
joined  experts  from  the  public 
and  private  sectors  in  urging 
Prime  Minister  Stephen  Harper 
to  develop  an  effective  national 
strategy  to  deal  with  the  issue 
of  climate  change. 

Ninety  climate-science  lead- 
ers from  across  the  country 
sent  a letter  to  the  prime  min- 
ister on  April  19,  stating  that 
the  international  scientific 
community  agrees  that  human 
activity  is  the  main  cause  of 
recent  global  warming  and  that 
action  is  urgently  needed. 

“We  have  sufficient  under- 
standing of  the  science  to  know 
that  human-derived  emissions 
of  greenhouse  gases  have 
affected  the  climate,”  said  geol- 
ogist Marianne  Douglas,  one  of 
the  eight  U of  T professors  who 
signed  the  letter.  “There  are  a 
lot  of  skeptics  who  say  that  we 
don’t  know  enough  about  the 
issue,  but  we  have  shown  that 
the  Earth  is  warming.” 

The  letter  calls  existing  evi- 
dence of  a changing  climate  in 
Canada  and  around  the  world 
“unambiguous.”  It  notes  that 
Canada  has  warmed  faster  than 
almost  any  other  region  on  the 
globe  and  predicts  harmful 
effects  of  warming,  such  as  the 
disappearance  of  sea  ice,  by  the 
middle  of  the  century. 

It  also  outlines  several 
impacts  for  Canada  including 
inadequate  water  for  prairie 
irrigation,  increasing  extremes 
of  weather,  insect  infestations 
and  threats  to  national  sover- 
eignty as  northern  sea  routes 
see  more  marine  traffic. 

Canada’s  distinctive  geo- 
graphical attributes  mean  its 
government  and  citizens  are 
uniquely  poised  to  address  this 
global  warming.  “We  can  lead 
by  example,”  said  Douglas. 
“Policy  can  make  these  changes 
happen  by  promoting  reduc- 
tion in  greenhouse  gas  emis- 
sions, by  coming  up  with  alter- 
native energy  sources.  But  our 
society’s  reliance  on  fossil-fuel 
energy  is  so  high  that  it  will  be 
near  impossible  to  sufficiently 
decrease  our  emissions  in  time. 
So  alternative  energies  and 
changes  in  lifestyle  are  very 
important.” 


Listening  to  records  — the 
old-fashioned  vinyl  discs  long 
believed  to  have  been  made  obso- 
lete by  CDs  and  music  download- 
ing — is  a form  of  resistance 
against  the  music  industry’s 
corporate  taste-makers  for  many 
young  people,  according  to  new 
research  from  David  Hayes,  a PhD 
candidate  at  the  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education  of  U of  T. 

His  thesis,  entitled  Making 
Music  Meaningful:  Youth 

Investment  in  Popular  Music, 
focused  on  how  young  people 
in  the  pseudonymous  town 
of  Mapleville,  Ont.,  gleaned 
meaning  from  popular  music  and 
how  their  choice  of  music  helped 
them  navigate  gender  and  racial 
identities. 

While  conducting  his  research, 
Hayes  was  surprised  to  discover 
that  many  of  the  young 
music  fans  he  was 
interviewing  were  fans  of  vinyl. 
“This  made  me  wonder  why 
they  were  interested  in  something 
that  is  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
a dead  medium,”  he  says. 
These  young  people  were  not 
connected  to  DJ  culture  but  had 
switched  from  buying  CDs  to 
collecting  LPs,  often  seeking  out 
obscure  recordings. 

In  multiple  interviews,  Hayes’ 
research  subjects  said  they 
liked  the  visual  appeal  of  LP 
jackets  and  the  act  of  scouring 
shops  and  conventions  for 
hard-to-find  releases.  They  over- 
whelmingly insisted  that  the 


By  W.D.  Lighthall 

Recent  Earth  Day  celebrations 
were  a reminder  that  global 
warming  is  of  worldwide 
concern.  But  can  a single  individ- 
ual contribute  to  reducing  the 
problem? 

“I  would  say  definitely.  Oh 
yes,”  said  Professor  Danny 
Harvey  of  geography.  “Certainly 
you  can  reduce  your  own  per- 
sonal emissions  by  at  least  a 
factor  of  two.” 

Foremost  among  the  ways 
the  individual  can  reduce 
consumption  of  energy  is 
modifying  behaviour  at  home, 
he  noted.  Older  furnaces, 
hot  water  heaters  and  appliances 
can  be  replaced  with  energy 
efficient  models.  Old  windows 
can  be  exchanged  for  double- 
or  triple-paned  windows 
with  high  thermal  ratings, 
insulation  in  older  homes  can 
be  upgraded  to  reduce  energy 
loss  to  the  outside  and 
thermostats  can  be  turned  down 
a degree  or  two. 

Reducing  energy  consumption 
is  more  of  a challenge  for 


sound  quality  of  LPs  was  superior 
to  that  of  modern  formats  and 
characterized  LPs  and  the  artists 
of  the  past  as  more  authentic  than 


individuals  at  the  workplace  or 
at  school.  However,  Harvey  sug- 
gests here  at  U of  T it  could  be 
done  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
energy  used  for  air  conditioning. 

“When  it’s  30  C outside,  you 
accept  25  C or  26  C inside.  But 
it  doesn’t  have  to  be  cooled 
down  to  23  C.  And  when  it’s  35 
C outside,  you  accept  28  C,”  he 
said.  “So  when  you  get  a heat 
wave,  you  don’t  have  as  strong 
an  air-conditioning  load  with 
this  adaptive  comfort  standard.” 

Because  landfill  sites  produce 
greenhouse  gases,  one  way 
individuals  can  help  reduce 
their  production  at  U of  T is  by 
participating  in  the  university’s 
recycling  program. 

“We  have  a fabulous  recycling 
program.  If  every  item  was  put 
in  the  correct  stream,  we  could 
recycle  probably  95  per  cent  of 
the  university’s  waste,”  said  Stan 
Szwagiel,  manager  of  grounds 
services  at  the  St.  George  cam- 
pus. “That  would  drastically 
reduce  the  amount  of  garbage 
going  to  landfill.” 

The  university’s  recycling 
program  extends  beyond  bins 


the  barrage  of  youth-oriented 
music  being  aggressively  marketed 
at  them  today. 

In  a paper  published  in  the 


separating  recyclable  materials 
from  garbage.  It  includes  the 
Swap  Shop,  which  finds  new 
owners  for  surplus  university 
supplies,  materials  and  furni- 
ture, and  a program  to  collect 
waste  paper  that’s  only  been 
used  on  one  side  for  reuse. 

In  recent  years,  the  university 
has  replaced  older  light  bulbs  in 
most  buildings  on  the  St.  George 
campus  with  more  energy- 
efficient  fluorescent  bulbs.  And 
in  2005,  the  university  pur- 
chased its  first  lawnmower  with 
a four-stroke  engine.  Four-stroke 
engines  run  cleaner  and  produce 
less  carbon  dioxide  than  two- 
stroke  combustion  engines. 
“When  it’s  time  to  replace  our 
two-stroke  engines,  we’re  only 
going  to  be  buying  four  stroke,” 
said  Szwagiel. 

“There’s  a whole  bunch  of 
things  we  could  all  do  to  lessen 
our  carbon  load,”  added 
Professor  Marianne  Douglas  of 
geology  who  teaches  courses  on 
climate  and  environmental 
change. 

Douglas  said  transportation  is 
one  area  where  the  individual 


February  2006  issue  of  Popular 
Music  and  Society,  Hayes  stated 
that  though  these  reasons  for 
preferring  LPs  were  important, 
it  was  the  physical  interaction 
required  by  an  LP  — the  need 
to  gently  place  a needle  on 
a record,  to  flip  the  record  and 
to  care  for  it  — that  really 
engaged  his  subjects.  Indeed,  he 
says,  their  “active  involvement 
in  negotiating  the  pops,  skips 
and  crackles  endemic  to  most 
second-hand  records”  was 
essential  to  the  experience 
and  lent  the  music  an  air  of 
authenticity. 

Worlds  away  from  rural 
Mapleville,  Hayes  works  in 
Toronto’s  Jane  and  Finch  neigh- 
bourhood as  a Grade  10  and  12 
English  teacher.  “Popular  music  is 
so  important  to  young 
people  but  it’s  often  ignored  or 
derided  by  their  parents  and  by 
authority  figures.” 

Hayes  argues  that  an  affection 
for  vinyl  is  liberating  for  the 
young  people  he  studied  and 
helps  them  mark  themselves 
as  different  from  their  peers 
as  they  reject  the  music 
industry’s  attempts  to  define 
what’s  popular  and  to  regulate 
format.  Their  preferences  are 
a form  of  resistance:  “Through 
their  retrogressive  tastes 
and  practices,  these  youth 
effectively  disrupt  the  music 
industry’s  efforts  to  define  and 
regulate  their  consumer 
identities.” 


has  the  power  to  contribute 
to  the  greater  environmental 
good.  She  suggested  using 
public  transit  as  much  as  possi- 
ble when  travelling  to  or  from 
the  university’s  three  campuses. 
Alternatively,  people  can  ride 
bikes  or  co-ordinate  rides 
with  others  in  high-occupancy 
vehicles. 

“And  another  thing  we  can  do 
is  insist  that  any  new  building 
at  the  university  is  a green 
building,”  she  said.  For  instance, 
the  new  Hazel  McCallion 
Academic  Learning  Centre  at 
U of  T at  Mississauga  is  being 
built  to  green  building  standards. 

One  of  the  tools  at  U of  T 
that  can  help  address  global 
warming  and  the  need  to  reduce 
greenhouse  gas  production  is  the 
university’s  international  reputa- 
tion as  a centre  of  research  and 
teaching  excellence,  said 
Professor  Jay  Malcolm  of  the 
Faculty  of  Forestry. 

“This  is  a critical  issue. 
Let’s  extend  that  leadership 
role  in  teaching  and  research 
to  environmental  stewardship,” 
said  Malcolm. 


Contribute  to  Reducing  Greenhouse  Gases 

Earth  Day  serves  as  reminder  that  individuals  can  have  impact 
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The  University  ofToronto  invites  you  to  celebrate  the  achievements  of  our  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  staff  at  the  2006  Awards  of  Excellence  ceremony. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  9,  2006  HART  HOUSE 

The  Great  Hall,  5:30  p.m.  Reception:  6:30  p.m. 


Faculty  Award 

BRUCE  SCHNEIDER 

Department  of  Psychology,  UTM 

Chancellor's  Award 

GEORGE  ALTMEYER 

Office  of  the  Registrar,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 

Joan  E.  Foley  Quality  of  Student 
Experience  Award 
DIANE  HORTON 

Department  of  Computer  Science 

Ludwik  and  Estelle  Jus  Memorial 
Human  Rights  Prize 

J.  EDWARD  CHAMBERLIN 

Department  of  English  and  Comparative  Literature 

Northrop  Frye  Awards 

PROFESSOR  MARK  CHEETHAM 

Graduate  Department,  History  of  Art 
Canadian  Studies  Program,  University  College 

Carolyn  Tuohy  Impact 
on  Public  Policy  Award 

PROFESSOR  KENNETH  LEITHWOOD 

Theory  and  Policy  Studies  in  Education,  OISE/UT 

John  H.  Moss  Scholars 
CRAIG  KIELBURGER 

Peace  and  Conflict  Studies,  Trinity  College 

KRISTA  LAUER 

International  Development  Studies,  UTSC 

Finalists: 

ERIN  COURT 

Department  of  Philosophy,  Trinity  College 


JOANNA  LANGILLE 

Departments  of  Philosophy  and  Political  Science 
University  College 
ZAHRA  ZIAIE  MOAYYED 
Departments  of  Economics  and 
International  Relations,  University  College 
DAVID  WEST  READ 
Departments  of  English  and  Semiotics 
Victoria  College 

Adel  S.  Sedra  Distinguished  Graduate 
Award  Scholar 

CHRISTOPHER  COLLINS 

Department  of  Computer  Science 

Finalists 

KRISTA  BOA 

Information  Studies,  Faculty  of  Information  Studies 

KATHERINE  REBECCA  LARSON 

Departments  of  English  and  Women's  Studies 

MICHAEL  DAVID  RENNIE 

Department  of  Zoology 

Jon  S.  Dellandrea  Award 

For  International  Students  Scholar 

ELIZA  LIYUN  JIANG  CHEN 

Faculty  of  Management,  UTSC 

Finalists: 

MARTIN  ABU  SHAHID 

Life  Sciences:  Human  Biology,  Victoria  College 

ANNA  ABU  SHAHID 

Department  of  Economics,  Victoria  College 


For  more  information,  or  to  RSVP,  please  call  Kim  Graham  at  41  6-978-4759  or 

e-mail  kim.graham@utoronto.ca  Business  attire  Limited  Seating 


Hong  Kong  Graduation 


-Continued  From  Page  1 - 
Hong  Kong  students  with 
financial  need  attend  the 
commerce  program  at  U of  T. 

Naylor  and  Poy  and  other 
senior  members  of  the  U of  T 
administration  were  in  Hong 
Kong  as  part  of  a broader  trip  to 
the  region.  Alumni  receptions 
were  held  in  Hong  Kong, 
Singapore  and  Shanghai.  The 
administration  estimates  that 
U of  T has  between  8,000 
and  10,000  alumni  in  Hong  Kong 


alone  and  its  alumni  association 
there  is  the  largest  in  the  region. 

While  in  Shanghai,  the 
chancellor  presented  an  award 
of  merit  to  Chien  Wei-zang, 
one  of  the  university’s  most  illus- 
trious graduates.  Chien,  presi- 
dent of  Shanghai  University, 
completed  a PhD  at  U of  T in 
mechanical  and  industrial  engi- 
neering in  1942.  He  is  widely 
considered  one  of  the  most 
respected  mathematicians  in  the 
world. 


Trinity  Student  Awarded 
‘Children’s  Nobel’ 


-Continued  From  Page  1- 
Unique  in  that  the  group  is 
child-driven,  it  has  built  more 
than  425  schools  that  educate 
35,000  children  a day,  deployed 
medical  equipment  worth  $9 
million  US  around  the  world  and 
given  sewing  machines  and 
livestock  to  more  than  20,000 
women. 

The  award  was  conferred  by  an 
international  jury  of  children 
including  former  child  soldiers, 
slaves  and  refugees  and  brings 
with  it  a $40,000  US  prize.  It  was 
presented  by  Queen  Silvia  of 


Sweden  in  a ceremony  April  20. 
Past  recipients  include  Nelson 
Mandela  and  Anne  Frank. 

“It  serves  as  an  important 
symbol  that  you  don’t  have  to 
wait  until  you  are  an  adult  to 
work  for  positive  change,” 
Kielburger  told  the  Associated 
Press. 

Kielburger  will  graduate  this 
June  from  Trinity  College  with  a 
specialist  degree  in  peace  and 
conflict  studies.  He  was  also 
recently  named  as  a recipient  of 
the  university’s  prestigious  Moss 
Scholarship. 


SEND  FORUM  OR  COMMENTARY  IDEAS  TO: 
ELAINE  SMITH,  EDITOR  The  Bulletin 
416-978-7016  elaine.smith@utoronto.ca 
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‘Vanakkam’  to  New  Tamil  Courses 


By  Michah  Rynor 


Add  Tamil  to  the  list  of  South 
Asian  languages  currently 
being  taught  here. 

U of  T has  become  Canadas  only 
university  offering  studies  in  this, 
one  of  the  worlds  oldest  languages 
and  cultures,  with  both  an 
Introduction  to  the  Tamil  Language 
(NEW  213Y1F)  course  in  the 
summer  and  fall  and  a Tamil 
Studies  in  South  Asia  and  the 
Diaspora  (NEW  217H)  course  in  the 
summer. 

Its  only  been  two  years  since  a 
group  of  South  Asian  students 
got  together  and  formed  the 


Thaves  Ponnampalam 


University  of  Toronto  Tamil 
studies  co-ordmating  committee. 

“Toronto  is  one  of  the  most  multi- 
cultural cities  in  the  world  and  hav- 
ing the  university  get  involved  in 
this  is  very  important  to  us,”  said 
Thaves  Ponnampalam,  the  commit- 
tee’s director  of  operations.  “And  it’s 
also  significant  that  these  courses  be 
held  in  this  city  because  Toronto 
has  the  largest  Tamil  population  in 
the  world  outside  of  South  Asia 
with  over  250,000  now  settled 
here.” 

Funded  basically  by  the  South 
Asian  students  themselves  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Chelva 
Kanaganayakam  of  South  Asian 
studies,  this  industrious  group 
held  raffles,  comedy  nights,  movie 
screenings,  dinner  dances,  barbe- 
ques  and  cultural  shows  in  order 
to  raise  the  initial  $24,000  needed 
for  the  Introduction  to  Tamil 
Language  course  (summer  and 
fall).  The  university  then  stepped 
in  and  provided  funding  for  the 
Tamil  Studies  in  South  Asia  and 
the  Diaspora  course. 

The  students  are  committed  to 
raising  $12,000  per  year  for  the 
next  five  years  to  continue  the 
language  course. 

As  well,  the  university  will  hold 


the  first-ever  Tamil  language 
conference  May  11  to  14,  bring- 
ing together  Tamil  scholars  from 
across  North  America,  Europe 
and  South  Asia. 

“It’s  important  that  we  provide 
these  courses  because  it  helps  us 
maintain  our  culture.  If  we  don’t 
educate  ourselves  then  in  10  years 
time  this  city  won’t  be  as  diverse 
as  it  is  now,"  said  Ponnampalam,  a 
computer  science  student. 

So  after  learning  the  basic  greet- 
ing of  vanakkam  — which  means 
hello  in  Tamil  — and  nandr , 
which  means  goodbye  — just 
how  difficult  is  it  to  acquire  this 
ancient  language  that  has  changed 
so  little  over  the  centuries? 

“Well,  I wouldn’t  say  it’s  easy,”  said 
Ponnampalam,  “and  I wouldn’t  clas- 
sify it  as  being  hard  so  it’s  some- 
where in  the  middle  but  you  do 
have  to  spend  a lot  of  time  getting 
used  to  it.  Unlike  a lot  of  languages, 
Tamil  has  been  very  consistent 
without  a lot  of  changes  over  the 
years  and  I personally  consider  it 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  classic  of 
the  world’s  languages  with  so  much 
culture  and  history  behind  it.” 

Visit  the  Tamil  students’  com- 
mittee website  at  tamilstudies.org 
for  more  information. 


Eating  Cheaply  but  Well 


By  W.D.  Lighthall 

PRESSED  FOR  TIME  BETWEEN 
classes  and  studying,  on  a tight 
budget  and  often  living  away  from 
home  for  the  first  time,  students 
can  find  it  challenging  to  prepare 
nutritious  meals  and  eat  properly. 

For  students  in  this  situation, 
help  could  be  found  at  Cooking 
on  a Budget,  a workshop  held  in 
mid-April  by  the  university’s 
First-Year  Initiative  (FYI)  pro- 
gram, a program  that  aids  first- 
year  students  with  managing  the 
transition  to  life  on  campus.  The 
intent  of  the  cooking  workshop 
was  to  help  students  learn  to 
prepare  inexpensive,  fast,  easy 
and  nutritious  meals. 

“Students  can  eat  nutritious, 
inexpensive  food  that’s  really  easy 


to  make.  It’s  just  a matter  of  plan- 
ning it  through  a little  bit,”  said 
Maria  Jardim,  an  outreach  co-ordi- 
nator  with  the  family  care  office. 

At  the  workshop,  Jardim  and 
FYI  program  co-ordinator  Chris 
Garbutt  quickly  enlisted  the  10  or 
so  students  who  attended  to  help 
them  make  a couple  of  recipes. 

First  the  group  made  a bean 
and  corn  salad  that  didn’t  require 
too  many  ingredients:  a can  of 
black  beans,  a can  of  corn,  some 
chopped  tomatoes,  green  onions 
and  parsley  and  fresh  lime  juice 
for  a dressing.  “Mix  it  all  together 
and  end  up  with  a quick, 
nutritious  meal  that’s  ideal  for  a 
student  budget,”  said  Garbutt. 

It’s  also  a quick  starting  point 
for  a second  recipe,  explained 
Garbutt.  All  a student  has  to  do  is 


buy  a package  of  burrito  wraps 
and  a cooked  roasted  chicken, 
available  in  most  supermarkets. 

“You  use  the  salad  and  the 
chicken  to  make  a burrito,” 
explained  Garbutt,  noting  that  the 
refrigerator  might  even  have  some 
cheese,  sour  cream  or  some  salsa 
to  liven  it  up  further. 

Jardim  had  a few  tips  for  time- 
and  budget-challenged  students. 
When  preparing  a meal,  she 
suggested  making  double  the 
amount  and  freezing  half  for 
another  time.  As  well,  she  recom- 
mended keeping  cupboards 
stocked  with  a basic  selection  of 
canned  foods  so  there’s  always 
something  on  hand  to  make. 
Another  valuable  tip:  planning 
ahead  for  the  nights  or  week 
they’re  going  to  be  busy  with 
studying  and  exams. 

“When  we  are  studying,  we 
don't  really  want  to  stop  to  make 
a meal  but  we  need  nutrition. 
Those  are  the  nights  you  want  to 
have  something  in  the  freezer  or 
fridge,  ready  to  eat,”  she  said. 

The  workshop  was  a hit  with 
the  attendees. 

“It  gave  me  some  good  ideas,” 
said  Michelle  Chartrand,  who’s 
earning  her  PhD  in  environmental 
chemistry.  “I  was  surprised  at  how 
cheap  and  nutritious  all  that  food 
was  and  still  really  good.” 

Garbutt  said  the  cooking  work- 
shop was  a dry  run  for  the 
upcoming  academic  year  when 
FYI  plans  to  hold  more.  Student 
Services  has  already  started  an 
online  cookbook.  Go  to  www. 
studentservices.utoronto.ca;  find 
the  link  to  resources  where  you’ll 
find  The  Hungry  Students  Recipe 
File.  Students  are  invited  to  e- 
mail  Garbutt  at  chris. garbutt@ 
utoronto.ca  with  their  recipes. 


FYI  program  co-ordinator  Chris  Garbutt  (centre)  helps  students 
prepare  a cheap,  nutritious  meal. 


Cherry  Blossoms  Bloom 


Japanese  cherry  trees,  donated  by  the  Sakura  committee  as  a 
symbol  of  goodwill  and  friendship  between  Canada  and  Japan, 
bloom  for  the  first  time  on  campus  since  their  planting  last  fall. 


Paint-On  Laser  Created 


By  Nicolle  Wahl 

Researchers  at  U of  T have 
created  a laser  that  could  help 
save  the  $200-billion  computer 
chip  industry  from  a crisis  dubbed 
the  “interconnect  bottleneck.” 

But  this  isn’t  a laser  in  the 
stereotypical  sense  — no  corded 
clunky  boxes  projecting  different 
coloured  lights.  In  fact,  Professor 
Ted  Sargent  of  electrical  and  com- 
puter engineering  carries  a small 
vial  of  the  paint  used  to  make  this 
laser  in  his  briefcase  — it  looks 
like  diluted  ink. 

Lasers  that  can  produce  coher- 
ent infrared  light  in  the  one-  to 
two-nanometre  wavelength  range 
are  essential  in  telecommunica- 
tions, biomedical  diagnosis  and 
optical  sensing.  The  speed  and 
density  of  computer  chips  has 
risen  exponentially  over  the  years 
and  within  15  to  20  years,  the 
industry  is  expected  to  reach  a 
point  where  components  can't  get 
any  faster.  But  the  interconnect 
bottleneck  — the  point  where 
microchips  reach  their  capacity 
— is  expected  around  2010. 

To  tackle  this  problem,  Sargent, 
a Canada  Research  Chair  in 
nanotechnology,  created  the  new 
laser  using  colloidal  quantum 
dots  — nanometre-sized  particles 
of  semiconductor  that  are 


suspended  in  a solvent  like  the 
particles  in  paint.  “This  is  the  first 
paint-on  semiconductor  laser  to 
produce  the  invisible  colours  of 
light  needed  to  carry  information 
through  fibre  optics,”  said 
Sargent.  “The  infrared  light  could, 
in  the  future,  be  used  to  connect 
microprocessors  on  a silicon 
computer  chip.” 

A study  describing  the  laser 
was  published  in  the  April  17 
issue  of  the  journal  Optics  Express. 
Sjoerd  Hoogland,  a post-doctoral 
fellow  and  first  author  of  the 
paper,  noted,  “This  laser  could  help 
us  to  keep  feeding  the  information- 
hungry  Internet  generation.” 

The  laser’s  most  remarkable 
feature  is  its  simplicity.  “I  made 
the  laser  by  dipping  a miniature 
glass  tube  in  the  paint  and  then 
drying  it  with  a hairdryer,”  he 
said.  “Once  the  right  nano- 
particles are  made,  the  procedure 
takes  about  five  minutes.” 

The  microchip  industry  is  look- 
ing for  components  that  exist  on 
the  scale  of  transistors  and  are 
made  of  semiconductors,  which 
would  produce  light  when 
exposed  to  electrical  current. 
With  this  development,  it  could 
be  possible  to  use  the  electronics 
already  found  on  microchips  to 
power  a laser  that  communicates 
within  the  chip  itself. 
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The  University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 

What’s  an  intel  chip  doing  in  a 
Mac? 


i ntu  ? 

Core  Duo 


A whole  lot  more  than 
it’s  ever  done  in  a PC. 

MacBook  Pro*  4x  faster 

• Front  Row  with  Apple  Remote 

• Built-in  iSight  Camera 

• Built-in  AirPort  Ext.  and  Bluetooth  2.0 

• 6x  double-layer  Superdrive 

• includes  Power  Adapter  with  Magsafe 

• OS  X Tiger  & iLife  s06 

1.83GHz -$2099.00 
2.0  GHz  - $2699.00 


Intel  Core  Duo  iMacs 

MA199LL/A  $1399.00 

1 ,83GHz  Intel  Core  Duo,  17-inch  wide- 
screen LCD,  512MB  memory  (667MHz 
DDR2  SDRAM),  160GB  Serial  ATA  HD 

MA200LL/A  $1848.00 

2.0GHz  Intel  Core  Duo,  20-inch  wide- 
screen LCD,  512MB  memory  (667MHz 
DDR2  SDRAM),  250GB  Serial  ATA  HD 
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XEROX. 

Phaser™  8500/8550 

Brilliant,  professional  \ 

colour  output.  Solid  ink  jjj^ 

colour  is  truer,  more  jTWn 

saturated  and  remarkably  ■ 

consistent,  page  after  rtllllk 

page,  on  virtually  any 

media. 

Starting  from  $974* 

University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop 

Koffler  Student  Centre,  214  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M5T  3A1 
gjj|  Tel:  (416)  640-5810  Fax:  (416)  640-5847  computer 
'Sw  sales@campuscomputershop.com  shop  C§ 

ized  fesdkr  Hrs:  Mon.-Fri.  9-6,  Sat  10-5,  Sun.  12-5 

Visit  our  Web  Site  at  www.campuscomputershop.com 


High  School  Students  Take  First  Steps 


Jileshkumar  Patel,  a student  at  Lester  B.  Pearson  Collegiate, 
shares  a laugh  with  President  David  Naylor. 


By  Elizabeth  Raymer 

Ahmed  Azim  didn’t  think  uni- 
versity  was  in  the  cards  for 
him;  at  most,  the  Grade  11  stu- 
dent hoped  to  attend  community 
college.  But  a U of  T program 
aimed  at  students  who  might 
not  otherwise  consider  a post- 
secondary education  changed  his 
mind. 

When  Azim  was  offered  the 
chance  to  participate  in  HSBC 
Steps  to  University,  which  bene- 
fits select  high  school  students 
considered  likely  to  under- 
perform or  to  leave  school  by  hav- 
ing them  complete  a first-year 
university  course,  “at  first  it 
seemed  like  a mistake. 

“I  wasn’t  university  material,” 
said  the  student  at  Lester  B. 
Pearson  Collegiate  Institute  in 
Scarborough.  “Why  would  they 
give  me  a university  course?” 
However,  he  took  the  opportu- 
nity, and  thanks  to  his  success 
with  Sociology  101,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  high-school 
courses  Business  English  and 
Introduction  to  Anthropology, 
Psychology  and  Sociology,  “Now  I 
know  that  1 can  go  to  university.” 
On  April  18,  HSBC  Bank 
Canada  announced  a $240,000 
gift  to  the  HSBC  Steps  to 
University  program  at  Azims  high 
school  in  the  Malvern  neighbour- 
hood of  Scarborough,  which  is 
designated  as  a pnority  area  by 
the  mayors  panel  on  community 
safety.  “The  program  succeeds  in 
getting  students  to  recognize 
post-secondary  education  as  a 
familiar,  achievable  and  accessible 
option,  in  part  by  allowing 
students  who  have  not  yet 
completed  high  school  to  obtain  a 
university  credit,”  President 
David  Naylor  said  at  the  event. 
HSBC  Steps  to  University  is 


administered  by  U of  Ts 
Transitional  Year  Program  in 
partnership  with  the  Toronto 
District  School  Board.  The  pro- 
gram is  currently  offered  in  eight 
Toronto  high  schools  and  in  the 
Regent  Park  neighbourhood. 
The  new  gift  continues  HSBC 
Bank  Canada’s  support  of  the 
program  for  another  three  years 
and  will  allow  Steps  to 
University  to  be  offered  in  two 
new  schools  beginning  in 
2006-2007. 

Toronto  mayor  David  Miller 
commended  the  partnership 
U of  T had  developed  with  HSBC 
Bank  Canada,  Toronto’s  public 
school  board  and  the  City  of 
Toronto.  The  city  wanted  to 
ensure  that  every  student  had  a 
chance  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion, said  the  mayor.  As  the 
child  of  a widowed  immigrant 
mother  who  worked  three 


jobs,  he  himself  benefited  from 
scholarships. 

Azim  is  also  the  child  of  immi- 
grant parents;  they  attended 
community  college  but  not  uni- 
versity. He  said  the  Steps  to 
University  course  has  “shown  me 
what  hard  work  is”  and  given  him 
“a  taste”  of  what  to  expect  from 
university  in  terms  of  the  pres- 
sure, deadlines  and  responsibility 
for  keeping  up  with 
readings  and  understanding  the 
text  on  one’s  own. 

Now,  Azim  hopes  to  study 
business  management  at  U of  T, 
York  University  or  McMaster 
University. 

HSBC  Steps  to  University  was 
launched  in  1992  and  188 
students  are  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
gram this  year.  More  than  150 
students  of  the  hundreds  who 
have  completed  the  program  have 
continued  on  to  study  at  U of  T. 
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Ricoh  Canada  Inc, 

The  tier-1  supplier  of  photocopiers  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  since  1997. 
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Contact  Philip  Peacock 
at  416-218-8344  or  visit  ricoh.ca 
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SPOTLIGHT  ON  RESEARCH 


Curbing  Bullies,  Understanding  Chinese  Architecture 


More  strategies  needed 
to  curb  bullying  in 
classrooms 

Walk  into  any  elementary  school 
classroom  and  you’re  bound  to 
find  children  who  bully,  children 
who  are  victimized  and 
bystanders.  But  a new  U of  T 
study  published  in  the  Canadian 
Journal  of  Education  demonstrates 
that  for  teachers,  determining 
who’s  who  is  no  easy  task. 

“Bullying  occurs  within  incred- 
ibly complex  social  contexts,”  said 
Professor  Faye  Mishna  of  social 
work  and  co-leader  of  the  Bell 
Canada  Cyber  Abuse  Research 
Initiative  at  U of  T.  “To  under- 
stand it,  we  need  to  examine  not 
only  the  behaviour  of  children 
who  bully  and  the  children  they 
victimize  but  also  that  of  the 
teachers  who  may  be  present 
when  bullying  happens  as  well  as 
the  larger  school  context.” 

Mishna  and  her  colleagues 
administered  a questionnaire  to 
157  Grade  4 and  5 students  at 
four  Toronto  public  schools.  Of 
the  children  who  identified  them- 
selves as  bullying  victims,  the 
researchers  interviewed  18  children 
and  their  teachers.  The  teachers 
were  not  aware  that  10  of  the 
children  had  been  bullied  and 
showed  greater  awareness  of 
physical  bullying  than  relational 
(non-physical)  bullying,  which 
many  considered  to  be  less 
serious.  Repetition  was  not 
recognized  as  a key  indicator  of 
bullying  behaviour.  The  teachers 
expressed  confusion  about  the 
best  way  to  intervene,  in  particu- 
lar with  relational  or  non-physical 
bullying. 

“A  number  of  the  teachers  were 
trying  to  understand  what  was 
going  on  objectively,  which  is 
often  impossible,”  Mishna  said.  “A 
child  who  looks  like  she  has 
friends  may  still  be  bullied  by 
those  same  friends.  Likewise,  it 
can  seem  inconsequential  if  a stu- 
dent calls  a peer  names  in  a text 
message,  but  repeated  incidents 
erode  self-esteem  over  time. 
Children  don’t  tend  to  tell  adults 
about  bullying,  often  waiting  until 
they  feel  it’s  serious,  by  which 
point  much  psychological  damage 
has  been  done.” 

Teachers  and  administrators 


need  to  foster  a culture  of  sup- 
port, both  for  bullied  students 
and  students  who  try  and  inter- 
vene. “Teachers  reported  that 
many  of  their  schools’  anti-bully- 
ing policies  only  address  physical 
bullying  and  often  emphasize 
punitive  measures,  which  can 
drive  the  problem  underground. 
Most  teachers  would  like  more 
training  — educating  them  about 
bullying  throughout  their  careers 
would  provide  them  with  better 
intervention  strategies.” 

Elizabeth  Monier-Williams 

Research  shows 
Chinese  architecture 
victim  of 
misconceptions 

Although  media  footage  coming 
out  of  China  often  focuses  on  the 
destruction  of  ancient  neighbour- 
hood buildings  and  the  construc- 
tion of  bland  and  often  ugly  sky- 
scrapers and  modern  buildings  in 
their  place,  there  is  actually  a ren- 
aissance of  first-class  architectural 
design  occurring  in  this  rapidly 
changing  country,  says  Professor 
Adrian  Blackwell  of  the  Faculty  of 
Architecture,  Landscape,  and 
Design. 

Years  of  research  both  in  and 
out  of  China  have  proven  to 
Blackwell  that  while  many  mis- 
conceptions abound  when  it 
comes  to  Chinese  design,  there 
are  many  examples  of  an  indige- 
nous Chinese  architecture  that  is 
every  bit  as  good  as  what  is  being 
designed  in  North  America  and 
Europe.  “There  is  a feeling  that 
modern  architecture  in  China  is 
just  a reflection  of  the  worst  archi- 
tecture currently  being  construct- 
ed in  North  America,  that  it  is 
derivative  and  not  very  sophisti- 
cated but  this  simply  isn’t  the 
case,”  Blackwell  said.  “Of  course, 
some  of  the  new  buildings  are  not 
particularly  exciting  just  as  many 
of  our  new  buildings  here  in 
Canada  aren’t  that  great  but  a few 
Chinese  architects  are  inventing 
new  ways  of  dealing  with  their 
own  specific  needs  and  chal- 
lenges,” he  said. 

“Many  of  their  designs  are  not 
only  innovative  but  also  critical  of 
architecture  driven  by  forces  of 
real  estate  speculation.  These 
architects  are  developing  indirect 


interventions  in  contemporary 
cities  in  response  to  the  shortcuts 
taken  by  many  new  architectural 
projects  in  China  and  there  is  a 
feeling  among  both  Chinese  aca- 
demics and  government  officials 
that  the  city  is  a strategic  space  in 
the  new  economy  and  as  a result 
its  reconstruction  is  taken  very 
seriously.” 

Design  experts  from  around  the 
world  are  flocking  to  China, 
Blackwell  added,  “because  archi- 
tects recognize  that  it’s  the  most 
interesting  laboratory  of  urban 
change  in  the  world,  a place 
where  real  transformation  is 
taking  place.” 

Blackwell  will  prove  this  point 
with  his  upcoming  exhibition  at 
the  Eric  Arthur  Gallery  in 
October,  co-curated  with  Beijing- 
based  architect  and  U of  T gradu- 
ate Zhao  Pei  and  showcasing  the 
designs  of  a number  of  Chinese 
architects,  entitled  Detours: 
Oblique  Approaches  to  Chinese 
Urbanism. 

Mich  ah  Rynor 

Changes  to  in-utero 
environment 
may  delay  onset  of 
cancer  in  later  life 

Manipulating  the  in-utero  envi- 
ronment may  alter  the  onset  of 
cancers  that  appear  later  in  the 
lives  of  mammals,  according  to  a 
new  U of  T study  published  in  the 


journal  Carcinogenesis. 

“We  know  that  cancer-causing 
agents  can  travel  across  the 
placenta  and  harm  the  developing 
embryo  or  fetus,”  said  Professor 
Peter  Wells  of  the  Leslie 
Dan  Faculty  of  Pharmacy.  “This 
study  provides  the  first  direct 
evidence  that  changing  the  uterus’ 
molecular  environment  — in 
this  case  by  increasing  the 
presence  of  antioxidants  by 
adding  vitamin  E to  the  mice’s 
diet  — alters  the  carcinogenic 
process  in  adult  life.” 

Wells  and  doctoral  student 
Connie  Chen  worked  with  preg- 
nant mice  that  had  been  geneti- 
cally altered  to  lack  one  or  both 
copies  of  the  p53  gene,  resulting 
in  a high  incidence  of  cancers 
among  their  offspring.  Prior  to 
and  throughout  pregnancy,  these 
mice  were  given  either  a normal 
diet  or  one  supplemented  with  a 
high  dose  of  vitamin  E.  The  off- 
spring were  then  observed  for 
DNA  damage  and  the  onset  of 
cancer.  Two  additional  control 
groups,  with  both  copies  of  the 
p53  gene  intact,  were  also  used  in 
the  experiment,  one  of  which  was 
given  the  vitamin  E-supplemented 
diet. 

“Increased  levels  of  vitamin  E 
reduced  in-utero  deaths  among 
the  offspring  from  40  per  cent  in 
the  control  groups  to  five  per  cent 
in  the  test  groups.  In  contrast. 


surprisingly,  it  also  increased  the 
onset  of  cancer  in  the  offspring,” 
Wells  said.  “Offspring  that  were 
exposed  to  vitamin  E and  lack  one 
or  both  copies  of  the  gene  devel- 
oped cancers  nine  per  cent  and  2 1 
per  cent  faster  than  the  equivalent 
control  groups.” 

The  amount  of  DNA  damage 
also  varied  according  to  the  con- 
centration of  vitamin  E in  tissue 
areas.  Skin  tissue  from  vitamin  E- 
exposed  offspring  showed 
increased  DNA  damage,  suggest- 
ing a potential  mechanism  for 
cell-specific  enhancement  of  can- 
cer, while  brain  tissues  showed  a 
decrease  and  liver  tissue  was 
unaffected. 

Wells  said  that  the  selective 
effect  of  high-dose  vitamin  E on 
tissues  in  this  study  may  explain 
why  the  vitamin  has  had  different 
effects  on  different  cancers  and 
populations  in  other  studies  and 
reveals  the  importance  of  tissue 
types  in  cancer  study  design.  In 
contrast  to  high-dose  vitamin  E, 
preliminary  studies  using  a much 
lower  dietary  dose  found  a pro- 
tective effect,  suggesting  that  opti- 
mal adjustments  to  the  in-utero 
environment,  which  may  increase 
a fetus’  protection  from  oxidative 
stress,  could  prolong  the  time 
before  some  cancers  occur  and 
reduce  the  rate  at  which  they 
spread. 

Elizabeth  Monier-Williams 


The  Biggest  Smallest  Threat 

Infectious  diseases  are  growing  concern 


By  Karen  Kelly 

Bacteria,  viruses,  fungi  — it’s 
hard  to  believe  that  tiny 
microscopic  organisms  can  deci- 
mate populations.  Still,  whether 
it’s  the  Black  Death  of  the  Middle 
Ages  or  the  new  threat  of  avian 
flu,  deadly  biological  agents  are 
reminders  that  big  things  do 
come  in  small  packages. 

“Infectious  diseases  have 
always  been  the  leading  cause  of 
illness  and  death  in  the  world,” 
said  Professor  Kevin  Kain  of 
medicine  and  director  of 
Toronto  General  Hospital’s  tropi- 
cal diseases  unit.  “They  strike 
people  at  often  the  most  produc- 
tive parts  of  their  lives  so  they 
can  have  catastrophic  effects  on 
the  economy,  particularly  in  the 
developing  world.” 

Science  has  also  established 
the  deadly  link  between  many 
cardiovascular  diseases  and  can- 
cers precipitated  by  hepatitis  B 
and  hepatitis  C or  the  human 
papilloma  virus.  “We  always 
think  of  smoking  related  cancers 
— which  are  obviously  a prob- 
lem — but  on  a global  scale, 
infection-related  cancers  prob- 
ably outnumber  them,”  Kain  said. 
Improper  antibiotic  use, 


bizarre  animal  husbandry  prac- 
tices and  increased  human 
mobility  are  all  contributing  to 
new  infectious  diseases  or  deadly 
new  takes  on  old  ones.  At  a 
recent  U of  T conference,  Kain 
along  with  other  infectious  and 
chronic  disease  experts  from 
around  the  world  discussed 
issues  related  to  global  health. 
The  conference,  Crossroads  in 
Global  Health:  The  Dual 

Challenge  of  Infectious  and 
Chronic  Diseases,  aimed  to  raise 
awareness  and  create  dialogue 
about  global  health  issues. 

“We  need  to  put  it  on  the  table 
to  get  people  in  the  West  to 
think  about  it  — not  just  the 
avian  flu  but  the  big  picture  — 
and  what  type  of  steps  we’re 
going  to  take,”  Kain  said. 
“What’s  clear  is  that  emerging 
infectious  diseases  are  not  just 
health  threats  to  the  developing 
countries,  they  represent  security, 
economic  and  health  threats  to 
the  entire  world.” 

These  biological  threats 
include  the  avian  flu  as  well  as 
the  next  unidentified  big  threat 
and  researchers  are  calling  for 
better  tools,  surveillance,  com- 
munication and  interaction 
among  all  nations.  What’s  clear 


is  that  many  new  infectious 
diseases  will  emerge  from 
resource-poor  areas  but  sting 
the  global  population.  And 
while  public  attention  has  been 
directed  primarily  to  the  avian 
flu,  a new  wave  of  pathogens  is 
waiting  to  jump  to  the  human 
population  as  their  habitat 
becomes  scarce. 

“Thinking  about  other  threats 
doesn’t  get  a lot  of  attention," 
Kain  said.  “There’s  probably  a 
whole  bunch  of  other  infections 
out  there  that  we  haven’t  even 
tweaked  to,  yet  it  doesn’t  mean 
they’re  going  to  sit  there  quietly.” 

As  for  global  health  experts, 
they’re  now  faced  with  a unique 
predicament.  “We  live  in  an 
interesting  time,”  Kain  said.  “On 
one  hand,  we’ve  got  colliding 
worlds,  colliding  cultures  and 
on  the  other  hand  we’ve  got  this 
explosion  of  biotechnology.  I 
think  global  health  sits  at  the 
interface  of  those  two  major 
themes.” 

“We’re  talking  about  diseases 
that  do  the  greatest  harm  to  the 
greatest  number  but  traditionally 
have  been  largely  ignored  and 
under-resourced  and  we’re  trying 
to  address  that  fundamental 
inequity” 
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Marathoning  With  Style(r) 

Development  officer  does  diabetes  fundraising  on  the  run 

By  W.D.  Lighthall 


Typical  laid-back  summer  vacations 
such  as  going  camping  or  to  the 
cottage  for  a couple  of  weeks  don’t 
hold  a lot  of  appeal  for  Sarah  Styler. 

“I’ve  always  tried  to  do  something  a little 
different,”  says  Styler,  a project  development 
officer  with  the  Division  of  University 
Advancement.  “I  broke  my  arm  in  Las  Vegas  on 
vacation  once.  So  that’s  what  happens  when  I go 
on  conventional  vacations.” 

Styler’s  vacation  plans  this  summer  will 
certainly  involve  both  a physical  and  a mental 
challenge.  She’s  on  her  way  to  Iceland  to  com- 
pete in  her  first  full-length  marathon.  Styler  will 
be  running,  along  with  some  200  other 
Canadians,  as  a member  of  Team  Diabetes 
Canada  in  the  Reykjavik  Marathon,  being  held 
Aug.  19. 

The  Canadian  Diabetes  Association  reports 
that  two  million  Canadians  suffer  from  the 
disease.  Team  Diabetes  Canada  has  raised  more 
than  $4.5  million  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian 
Diabetes  Association.  Volunteers  on  the  team 
run  in  marathons  to  raise  money  and  awareness 
for  the  battle  against  diabetes. 

“I’m  really  excited  about  going,”  Styler  says. 

“There’s  this  huge  fundraising  barrier  and  this 
huge  training  barrier.  But  I really  want  to  do  this 
in  memory  of  my  grandfather.” 

Styler’s  grandfather,  Garnet  Earl  Brown,  suffered  from 
diabetes  his  entire  life.  Brown,  a former  Toronto  firefighter, 
died  in  Februrary  2005  after  a lengthy  battle  with  cancer. 
The  minimum  fundraising  goal  for  participating  in  the 


marathon,  set  by  Team  Diabetes  Canada,  is  $6,000.  Styler 
has  raised  almost  half  so  far.  “Friends,  family  and  colleagues 
have  been  wonderfully  supportive.  Everyone  I know  is 
donating,  so  that  has  been  a big  help.” 

Styler  took  up  running  as  a sport  in  the  fall  of  2003.  She’s 


completed  two  half-marathons  but  Reykjavik 
will  be  her  first  full  marathon,  a distance  of 
42.2  kilometres.  “I’d  like  to  think  that  the  two 
half-marathons  equal  one  full  one  but  they 
probably  won’t,”  she  says. 

She  began  her  official  training  for  the 
Reykjavik  marathon  in  early  April,  using  a 
training  schedule  provided  by  the  Running 
Room.  She  runs  five  days  a week,  starting  with 
eight  kilometres  on  the  first  day  and  increasing 
the  distance  each  day,  building  up  to  Sunday 
when  she  runs  32  kilometres.  “I’m  really 
excited  about  going  and  a little  frightened  after 
receiving  my  training  schedule,”  she  says. 

One  thing  she’ll  have  in  her  favour  when  she 
gets  to  Reykjavik  is  the  weather.  Temperatures 
in  Iceland  average  from  12  C to  14  C in 
August.  Styler  says  that’s  “perfect  marathon 
weather,”  much  better  for  long-distance  run- 
ning than  the  hot  and  muggy  weather  Toronto 
typically  gets  in  August. 

After  competing  in  Reykjavik,  Styler  plans 
to  visit  Scotland,  Norway  and  possibly  the 
Hebrides  islands  if  there’s  time.  “The 
Scottish  portion  of  the  trip  is 
definitely  a language  thing.  1 took  a Gaelic 
language  course  here  at  U of  T so  I’ve  always 
wanted  to  go  to  Scotland  and  hear  native 
Gaelic  speakers,”  Styler  says.  “And  I’ve  always  wanted  to 
go  to  Iceland.” 

To  learn  more  about  Sarah  Styler’s  efforts  to  raise  money 
for  diabetes  research  by  running  in  the  Reykjavik 
marathon,  visit  www.sarah-rah-rah.blogspot.com. 


Are  you  looking 
for  Alternative 
Career  Choices 
in  the  Health 
& Wellness 
Industry? 


1 Become  a Massage  Therapist 

| Imagine  a career  where  you  can  use  your  skills  j 
and  compassion  to  make  a difference  in  the  | 
|j  well-being  of  others.  Find  out  if  a rewarding  I 
fj  career  as  a Registered  Massage  Therapist  is 
right  for  you. 

% 1 

I Become  a Spa  Manager/ Director 

I Do  you.  see  yourself  as  a successful  leader? 
j Begin  a fulfilling  career  where  you  can  utilize 
I your  leadership  and  motivational  skills  to 
1 make  a difference  in  the  well-being  of  others. 

1 Get  the  information  you  need  to  make 

0 an  educated  decision  about  your  future, 
fj  call  us  at  today  416-256-5364  or  visit 

1 wwwminicrest.net. 

fig  Elmerest  College' 
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of  Applied  Health  Sciences  & Spa  Management 


North  York  Campus 

1 200  Lawrence  Ave.  W. 

North  York  ON  M6A  1E3 

Downtown  Toronto  Campus 
557  Church  Street  Toronto  ON  M4Y  2E2 


The  Department  of  Italian  Studies  in  collaboration 
with  the  Department  of  French,  German  and  Italian, 
University  of  Toronto  at  Mississauga  presents 

AJkgefries  of  the 
(Renaissance 


April  28  & 29,  2006 


Madden  Auditorium,  Carr  Hall 
100  St.  loseph  Street,  St.  Michael's  College 

For  more  details  and  a programme, 
please  call  416-926-2345 
or  visit  www.utoronto.ca/italian 
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COMMENTARY 


Reflections  on  the  Chinese  Head  Tax 

With  inclusion  of  head-tax  redress  in  the  throne  speech,  true  reconciliation  can  begin 

By  Susan  Eng 


Canada’s  “national  dream”  for  a rail- 
way  connecting  the  country  from 
coast  to  coast  was  realized  when 
the  last  spike  was  driven  in  1885. 

The  ceremony  excluded  the  Chinese  railway 
workers  who  blasted  through  the  Rockies 
and  laid  the  tracks,  although  thousands  gave 
their  lives  to  the  building  of  this  country. 

Instead  of  gratitude,  the  government 
imposed  a head  tax  on  all  new  Chinese  immi- 
grants — $50  in  1885,  increased  to  $100  in 
1900  and  finally  $500  in  1903,  the  equiva- 
lent to  two  years’  wages  for  a Chinese  labourer 
in  those  days.  In  all,  the  federal  government 
collected  more  than  $23  million  from  the 
Chinese  through  the  head  tax.  Meanwhile, 

Chinese  in  Canada  were  denied  Canadian 
citizenship. 

Despite  the  tax,  Chinese  immigrants 
continued  to  come  to  Canada  so  in  1923, 

Parliament  passed  the  Chinese  Immigration 
Act.  It  excluded  all  but  a few  Chinese 
immigrants  from  entering  Canada  until  the 
legislation  was  repealed  in  1947.  During  the 
exclusion  era,  early  Chinese  pioneers  could 
not  bring  their  wives  to  Canada,  resulting  in 
a bachelor  society  and  long  periods  of  sepa- 
ration from  their  families.  Many  Chinese 
families  did  not  reunite  until  years  after  mar- 
riage and  in  some  cases  were  never  reunited. 

Schoolchildren  are  taught  the  names  of  our 
first  prime  ministers  but  what  they  do  not 
learn  is  that  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald’s  govern- 
ment imposed  the  Chinese  head  tax.  Sir 
Wilfred  Launer  increased  it  to  $500  and 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie  King  enacted  the 
Exclusion  Act.  These  were  not  private  wrongs  by  some 
Canadians  of 

the  past  but  a public  and  continuing  responsibility  of  the 
government  of  our  country,  a blight  on  our  heritage 
as  Canadians  — and  a challenge  to  today’s  leaders  to  do 
better. 

In  1984,  the  Chinese  Canadian  National  Council 
(CCNC)  started  to  campaign  for  redress  for  62  years  of  leg- 
islated racism.  More  than  4,000  head-tax  payers  and 
families  registered  with  CCNC  but  after  20  years  of  foot 
dragging  by  successive  federal  governments,  there  are  only 
a few  hundred  head-tax  payers  or  surviving  spouses  alive 
today,  all  in  their  90s. 

In  its  2005  federal  budget,  the  Martin  government  set 
aside  $25  million  to  address  the  claims  of  several  commu- 
nities seeking  redress  for  incarceration,  confiscation  and 
exclusion.  But  it  set  preconditions  on  the  so-called 


Acknowledgement,  Commemoration  and  Education 
program:  no  apology,  no  compensation. 

This  is  an  example  of  good  intentions  gone  wrong.  The 
preconditions  fundamentally  undermined  the  purpose  of 
reconciliation.  To  rebuild  trust  between  the  government 
and  the  citizens  it  injured,  apology  is  the  first  step,  and  a 
precondition,  to  achieving  reconciliation.  Without 
acknowledgement  of  the  wrongs,  there  cannot  be  confi- 
dence that  they  will  not  be  repeated;  and  redress  must  be 
commensurate  with  and  tied  specifically  to  the  harm  done. 
It  is  a measure  of  the  seriousness  of  the  injustice  and  a 
measure  of  the  sincerity  of  the  action  in  response. 

Another  even  more  pernicious  requirement  was  that  the 
government  would  only  deal  with  groups  that  represented 
a majority  of  the  community  and  they  all  had  to  agree  to 
these  preconditions.  In  other  words,  all  Chmese-Canadians 
were  obliged  to  speak  with  one  voice  and  that  voice  had  to 


agree  with  the  government  — a modern  day 
expression  of  racism. 

The  CCNC  and  redress  groups  were 
established  exclusively  to  represent  the 
head-tax  families  and  refused  to  accept  the 
preconditions.  Instead,  we  demanded  that 
the  government  apologize  for  the  harm  done 
to  entire  generations  of  Chinese-Canadians 
and  provide  direct  redress,  at  least  for  the 
surviving  head-tax  payers  and  their  spouses. 

And  then  we  waited  — although  not  as 
long  as  before.  For  decades,  successive  fed- 
eral governments  had  ignored  demands  for 
head-tax  redress.  Yet,  within  a few  short 
months  in  2005-06,  head-tax  redress  had 
become  an  election  issue;  it  threatened  the 
seats  of  several  cabinet  ministers;  we  secured 
the  personal  apology  of  the  prime  minister  of 
Canada;  and  finally,  we  got  a pledge  of  sup- 
port for  full  head-tax  redress  from  all  three 
major  opposition  parties,  including  the  cur- 
rent government  of  Canada. 

So,  what  happened?  I could  say  that  it  was 
the  masterful  handling  of  a national  grass- 
roots campaign  that  won  over  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  an  otherwise  uninformed  public,  a 
cynical  media  and  disinterested  politicians, 
but  I can’t.  It  was  the  strange  simplicity  of 
timing  — a perfect  storm  of  events,  each  of 
which  on  its  own  would  have  been  insuffi- 
cient. For  starters,  the  politicians  were  fight- 
ing over  a minority  government  — every 
issue  had  the  potential  of  becoming  an 
election  wedge  issue.  Government  mis- 
management and  cynical  manipulation  of 
the  issue  enraged  the  community  and 
alienated  Chinese-Canadian  voters  en  masse  and 
threatened  seats  in  ridings  where  they  were  the  majority. 

Stephen  Harper  was  the  first  party  leader  to  accept  this 
political  gift  and  during  the  election,  promised  an  apology 
and  appropriate  redress.  We  asked  Harper  to  signify  his  sin- 
cerity several  times,  immediately  after  the  election,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Chinese  lunar  new  year  and  in  the  throne  speech, 
and  each  time  he  came  through  for  us.  For  Chinese- 
Canadian  seniors  who  have  been  discouraged  by  all  kinds 
of  government  excuses  for  inaction  and  hollow  promises  in 
the  past,  inclusion  of  head-tax  redress  in  the  throne 
speech  marked  a turning  point  and  the  beginning  of  true 
reconciliation. 


Susan  Eng  is  a lawyer,  an  alumni  member  of  Governing  Council 
and  co-chair  oj  the  Ontario  Coalition  of  Chinese  Head  Tax 
Payers  and  Families. 


Sun  wheel 

Messenger 


Sunwheel  and  Sterling  merge  to  offer  clients  greater  coverage. 

Sunwheel  will  be  known  as  Sterling  Logistics. 

On  Monday,  May  t,  2006  Sunwheel  Messenger,  the  preferred  sameday  delivery  service  for  the 
University  of  Toronto,  will  merge  with  Sterling  Logistics  We  will  combine  the  strengths  of  our 
two  powerful  delivery  forces  to  create  a single  company  united  by  one  brand,  one  vision  and  one 
goal;  to  be  the  industry  leader  in  messenger,  express,  freight  and  logistics  services. 

We  will  fake  Sunwheel's  extensive  27  years  of  expertise  in  the  sameday,  on-demand  delivery 
sector  and  integrate  it  into  the  Steriing  Logistics  giobai  delivery  network  serving  destinations  in 
over  220  countries. 

Clients  can  then  entrust  all  their  daily  shipping  requirements  to  one  reliable  delivery  company 
source. 

Sunwheel  services,  Preferred  University  Rates,  Login  ID’s  and  contact  information  wili  ail  remain 
the  same. 

For  more  information  and  to  place  your  orders  online  visit  our  new  website  or  contact  us  anytime, 

www.senditsterling.com  905.673.2200  clientcare@senditsterling.com 


Sameday  Courier 


World  Express 


STERLING 

LOGISTICS 


Freight  Solutions 


Logistics  Programs 


Faculty  Housing  Program 
for  New  Faculty 

A unique  stock  of  apartment  units  and. 
houses  located  on  the  Sr.  George  campus 
are  available  to  newly  appointed  faculty 
with  tenure  track  positions. 

For  more  mfanaation  on  the  program 
and  how  to  add  your  name  to  the  wait 
list,  please  visit  our  website  at: 
www.libraty.utoronro.ca/newawncrs/ 


University  of  Toronto 

Real  Estate  Department 
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MAREK  CIEZKIEWICZ 


Does  R-A-L-U-T  stand  for 

Really  Amazing  Lunches  with  Unique  Types 

?? 

You  might  think  so,  but  it  really  is: 

Retired  Academics  & Librarians  of  the  University  of  Toronto 

Are  you  anticipating  retirement  (within  5 years)  or  have  already 
retired?  Members  of  RALUT  work  energetically  on  behalf  of 
retirees,  contributing  actively  to  mandatory  retirement 
abolishment  as  well  as  (a  first  for  Canada!)  planning  for  senior 
scholar/retiree  centres  to  be  developed  by  U of  T on  all  3 campuses 

Become  a member  now  & support  these  efforts! 

For  more  information,  visit  our  website  at  www.ralut.utoronto.ca 
E-mail  rai.ut@utoronto.ca  or  phone  416-978-7256 

Do  you  favour  a more  personal  approach? 

Then  come  to  one  of  our  informal  lunches  at  the  Faculty  Club, 
held  once  a month  on  the  second  Wednesday,  12-2  p.m. 


Pension  Power:  Unions,  Pension 
Funds  and  Social  Investment  in 
Canada,  by  Isla  Carmichael 
(U  of  T Press;  225  pages;  $50), 
Canadian  pension  funds  are  con- 
trolled by  an  intricate  web  of 
financial  and  legal  standards  but, 
as  deferred  wages,  are  largely 
beyond  the  control  of  workers  or 
their  unions.  This  book  argues 
that  unions  could  — and  should 
— have  a new  role  to  play  in  the 
economy  by  gaining  control  over 
their  members’  pension  funds.  It 
demonstrates  how  the  financial 
industry’s  access  to  the  capital 
goes  against  the  interests  of 


Programs  & Services  for  Alumni,  Staff,  Faculty  and  Students 
that  support  YOUR  University  of  Toronto 
www.affinity.utoronto.ca  I -866-399-2548 
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BOOKS 


working  people  and  provides 
convincing  evidence  that  union 
management  would  better  pro- 
tect benefits  and  offer  support 
in  building  infrastructure  in 
communities  and  protecting  the 
environment. 

Access  to  Care,  Access  to  Justice: 
The  Legal  Debate  Over  Private 
Health  Insurance  in  Canada, 

edited  by  Colleen  Flood,  Lome 
Sossin  and  Kent  Roach  (U  of  T 
Press;  500  pages;  $35).  This  col- 
lection of  essays  explores  the  role 
that  courts  may  begin  to  play  in 
health  care  and  how  this  new 
role  is  of  crucial  importance  to 
the  Canadians  and  their  govern- 
ments. The  essays  also  examine 
how  the  future  of  Canadian 
health  care  is  likely  to  be  deter- 
mined both  in  the  courts  and  in 
the  legislatures  and  scrutinize 
how  these  changes  will  affect  all 
Canadians. 

What  Is  Systematic  Theology,  by 

Robert  M.  Doran  (U  of  T Press, 
Lonergan  Studies;  250  pages; 
$55).  In  his  classic  work  Method 
in  Theology,  Bernard  Lonergan 
left  many  questions  unanswered 
in  regard  to  his  treatment  of 
systematics.  This  book  attempts 
to  articulate  and  respond  to  these 
questions.  It  begins  by  accepting 
Lonergan’s  four  emphases  on 
systematics:  that  its  principal 
function  is  the  hypothetical  and 
analogical  understanding  of  the 
mysteries  of  faith;  that  it  should 


begin  with  those  mysteries  that 
have  received  dogmatic  status; 
that  it  must  proceed  in  the  “order 
of  teaching”  rather  than  the 
“order  of  discovery”;  and  that  it 
must  be  explanatory,  not  merely 
descriptive.  It  then  addresses 
questions  raised  by  each  of  these 
emphases. 

Illuminated  Verses,  by  George 
Elliott  Clarke,  photography  by 
Ricard  Scipio  (Canadian  Scholars 
Press  Inc.;  $34.95;  90  pages,  36 
colour  photographs.)  In  this  new 
work,  the  author  drops  a cascade 
of  thoughts  as  he  celebrates  the 
black  woman’s  body.  “Whatever 
curses  my  verses  merit,  I think 
no  allegation  — political  or 
esthetic  — may  be  legitimately 
posited  against  their  ‘illumina- 
tions.’ Yes,  there  will  always  be 
those  who  hate  nudity,  or  who 
loath  the  sable  physique,  or  who 
don’t  like  men  (or  women)  who 
like  women,”  says  George  Elliott 
Clarke  of  his  new  book.  “Of 
course,  this  book  is  not  for 
them.” 

Dictionary  of  Canadian 
Biography/Dictionaire 
Bibliographique  du  Canada: 
Volume  XV,  1921-1930,  Ramsay 
Cook,  general  editor  (U  of  T 
Press;  1,100  pages;  $125).  The 
619  biographies  by  446  authors 
present  a panoramic  view  of  the 
origins  of  modern  Canada,  its 
political  landscapes,  economic 
changes,  educational  institutions, 
cultural  developments  and  ath- 
letic achievements.  This  volume’s 
coverage  is  inclusive,  ranging 
from  murderers  to  artsts,  from 
business  magnates  to  religious 
leaders,  from  Canada’s  first 
peoples  to  new  immigrants. 

Compiled  b yAilsa  Ferguson 


Department  of  Physiology 
Faculty  of  Medicine 
University  of  Toronto 

ARCHIBALD  BYRON 
MACALLUM  LECTURESHIP 

NOBEL  PRIZE  LAUREATE 
IN  PHYSIOLOGY  (2000) 

PROFESSOR  PAUL  GREENGARD 

Vincent  Astor  Professor 
Laboratory  of  Molecular  and  Cellular 
Neuroscience 

The  Rockefeller  University 

“ Signal  transduction  pathways  used  by 
therapeutic  agents  and  drugs  of  abuse" 

May  1,  2006 
4:00  pm 

Medical  Sciences  Bldg,  Rm  3153 
1 King’s  College  Circle 

Reception  to  follow  in  MSB  3227 
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LETTERS 


PHOTOS  A 
GREAT  ADDITION 

I write  to  express  that  I always 
look  forward  to  receiving  The 
Bulletin;  however,  the  April  10 
issue  contained  a pleasant  sur- 
prise, which  I extremely  enjoyed. 
The  last  page  of  Prelude  to 
Spring  photos  by  Caz 
Zyvatkauskas  was  a great 
addition  and  I hope  to  see 
such  photos  more  often. 

Marcella  Fiordomondo 
Faculty  of  Medicine 


PICTURES  CAPTURED 
SPRING  PERFECTLY 

I loved  the  Prelude  to  Spring 
photos  on  the  back  page  of  the 
latest  issue  of  The  Bulletin  (April 
10).  Despite  the  globally  warmed 
winter  we  just  had,  spring  is 
always  such  a wonderful  season 
and  the  pictures  captured  this 
perfectly. 

Ken  Fraser 

Admissions  and  Awards 


LETTERS  DEADLINES 

April  28  for  May  8 
May  19  for  May  29 

Letters  are  edited  for  style  and 
sometimes  for  clarity.  Please 
limit  the  number  of  words  to 
500  and  send  them  to  Ailsa 
Ferguson,  associate  editor, 
fax:  416-978-7430;  e-mail, 
ailsa. ferguson@utoronto.ca. 


Reach  a 
circulation  of 
15,000  on 
3 campuses  and 
9 teaching  hospi- 
tals 


MU 

advertisements  in 


THE  BULLETIN 


For  details  and 
deadlines, 
please  call 
416-978-2106 


ON  THE  OTHER  HAND 

Looking  Back 


By  Nicholas  Pashley 


Hartbeat,  the  Hart  House  newsletter, 
tells  us  of  a new  residence  building 
at  the  Hart  House  Farm.  How  extraordi- 
nary. I was  just  reading  about  Hart 
House  Farm  in  the  newspaper.  Perhaps 
you  read  it  too,  about  56  years  ago  in  the 
Toronto  Telegram. 

When  you  do  a home  renovation  you 
talk  to  people  who  have  survived  similar 
ordeals.  Friends  spoke  of  coming  across 
old  newspapers  in  the  walls  of  their 
house  and  I hoped  we’d  have  the  same  sort  of  luck. 
Sure  enough,  our  cheerful  contractor  handed  over  a 
chunk  of  newsprint,  some  from  November  1949, 
some  from  January  1950,  and  here’s  a Telegram  head- 
line from  Jan.  12,  1950:  Hart  House  Buys  150-Acre 
Farm  Among  Caledon  Hills.  A smaller  headline 
reads:  Trout  Pond,  Ski  Hills  to  Beckon  “U”  Students. 
There’s  even  a photograph  of  Hart  House  warden 
Nicholas  Ignatieff  wielding  a paintbrush. 

I was  a little  boy  in  England  during  the  winter  of 
1949-1950  so  this  was  all  new  to  me.  I’d  never  heard, 
for  instance,  of  the  Toronto  Maple  Leafs  or  their  big 
stars  Teeder  Kennedy  and  Howie  Meeker,  not  that 
they  were  having  much  of  a season  — some  things 
don’t  change.  Yonge  Street  was  being  torn  up  for  the 
forthcoming  subway  and  Ontario  Hydro  was  urging 
us  to  use  five  per  cent  less  power.  Internationally,  the 
Alger  Hiss  trial  was  ongoing  and  Eva  Peron  lost  her 
appendix. 

One  of  the  big  stories  that  winter  was  the  arrival  in 
town  of  Margot  Fonteyn  and  the  Sadlers  Wells  Ballet, 
appearing  at  the  Royal  Alex  with  Toronto’s  first  ever 
full-length  production  of  Swan  Lake.  Wouldn’t  you 
know  there’d  be  a blizzard  that  day  (Five  Deaths 
Blamed  On  Snow)  but  it  didn’t  keep  the  creme  de  la 
creme  away.  The  Eaton’s  ads  covered  a wide  range  of 
protective  footwear  — rubbers,  galoshes  and 
overshoes  — so  fashionable  Torontonians  weren’t 
bothered  by  wet  feet. 

There’s  a photograph  of  a U of  T worker  clearing 
snow  at  Varsity  Stadium  in  preparation  for  that  week- 
end’s Grey  Cup  game,  expected  to  be  a classic. 
Elsewhere  on  campus,  Varsity  basketball  coach  Bob 
Masterson  lamented  the  lack  of  height  on  his  team 


and  the  absence  of  a tall  “goon”:  “We 
can  do  pretty  good  against  the  shorties. 
But  it’s  the  goons  1 worry  about;  where 
am  I gonna  dig  up  a goon?”  Wrestling 
fans  were  headed  for  Maple  Leaf 
Gardens  to  see  Whipper  Billy  Watson 
defend  his  British  Empire  champi- 
onship against  Nanjo  Singh,  described 
by  The  Telegram  as  “the  hot-headed 
Hindu.” 

Entertainment?  You  bet!  The  Ink 
Spots  came  to  town  that  winter,  and  the  Canadian 
Literature  Club  hosted  a talk  titled  Is  Canadian 
Literature  Really  Mature?  variations  of  which  have 
been  held  annually  ever  since.  For  $1.25  you  could 
see  Fortune  My  Foe  by  Robertson  Davies  at  Hart 
House  Theatre,  directed  by  Robert  Gill  (who  directed 
me  in  a play  on  that  same  stage  15  years  later).  And 
if  you  were  really  desperate  for  a good  time  you 
could  buy  some  Blue  Bonnet  margarine  with  the 
“sensational  new  Yellow  Quick”  feature  that  allowed 
you  to  turn  your  margarine  yellow  in  only  two 
minutes.  Yes,  friends,  pre-coloured  margarine  was 
illegal  in  1950.  Like  drinking  on  Sunday. 

Still,  there  was  television,  for  the  handful  of  people 
who  had  sets  at  the  time.  Your  viewing  choices,  pre- 
CBC,  were  two:  WBEN-TV  Channel  4 and  WHAM- 
TV  Channel  6.  These  were  both  American  stations 
and  you  can  see  why  there  weren’t  many  ads  for  TV 
sets  in  these  newspapers.  Great  chunks  of  program- 
ming were  devoted  to  a show  called  Test  Pattern, 
which  was  nowhere  near  as  good  as  Howdy  Doody. 

You  could  buy  a 12-room,  two-car-garage  house 
near  College  and  Bathurst  for  $10,000,  Honest  Ed 
was  selling  men’s  fleece-lined  combinations  for  $2.79 
and  A&P  had  “pure”  lard  on  offer  at  29  cents  for  two 
pounds,  but  the  average  Canadian  wage  was  $43  a 
week  and  there  were  261,000  unemployed.  My  horo- 
scope read:  “Attend  thoughtfully  to  your  affairs,  live 
and  let  live,  and  want  not  too  much.”  That’s  not  bad 
advice.  I wish  I’d  come  across  it  back  then;  I’d  have 
been  a lot  smarter  for  the  last  56  years. 

Nicholas  Pashley  buys,  sells  and  reviews  books  for  the 
U of  T Bookstore. 


HEALTHCARE  CONSULTANTS 

GERIATRIC  CARE  MANAGEMENT 

We  help  the  family  navigate  its  way  through  the  changing 
healthcare  needs  of  the  elderly.  Services  included:  homecare, 
facility  placement,  advocacy,  counselling  & support. 

Tel:  416-362-9176  Fax:  416-362-3035  Cell:  416-219-5290  e-mail:  careable @ sympatico.ca 


AVENUE  ROAD  AND  DUPONT.  Newly  renovated  Bachelor  & 
1 -bedroom  apartments  in  low  rise.  Clean  building  with  laundry 
facilities.  Steps  to  university,  bus  and  shopping. 

APARTMENTS  FROM  $725  PER  MONTH. 

OPEN  HOUSE  Saturday  noon  to  2:00  at 
291  Avenue  Road.  416-923-1127. 


Tel:  (416)  597-1121 
Fax:  (416)  597-2968 

Email:  tradewindst@yahoo.com 


Trade -windS 


Give  us  your  itinerary  and  let  us  do  the  search  for  you! 
Conveniently  located  at  the  corner  of  College  Street  and 
University  Avenue,  Trade  Winds  Travel  has  been  providing 
first  class,  personalized,  efficient  and  reliable  travel  service  to 
the  academic  community  of  the  U of  T for  over  40  years. 

Our  continuing  commitment  is  to  offer: 

• Absolutely  the  lowest  air  fares  on  the  market  to  all 
world  destinations 

• BIG  discounts  on  vacation  packages  and  cruises 

• Free  ticket  delivery  to  your  door 


Please  give  us  a call!  We  will  be  happy  to  assist  you  and 
you  will  feel  welcome  evert;  time. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  OPTICAL  SCIENCES 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

DISTINGUISHED  VISITING  SCIENTISTS  PROGRAM  2005  - 2006 

"Time,  Einstein,  and  the  Coolest 
Stuff  in  the  Universe" 

Dr.  William  D.  Phillips 

National  institute  of  Standards  and  Technology 
1997  Nobel  Laureate  in  Physics 

A multimedia  presentation,  suitable  for  a general 
audience  of  children  and  adults r with  live  demonstrations 
and  down-to-earth  explanations  about  some  of  today's 
newest  and  most  exciting  science. 

Tuesday,  May  2, 2006  4:00  pm 

J.J.R.  MacLeod  Auditorium 

Medical  Sciences  Building,  University  of  Toronto 

1 King's  College  Circle 

Free  Admission 

For  complete  details  on  this  event  and 
three  other  seminars  with  Dr.  William  D,  Phillips,  visit 
www.optics.utoronto.ca  or  call  (416)  978-3926. 

| UNIVERSITY 
felr  # TORONTO 


Harvey  E. 

Rosenfeld  D.P.M. 

Doctor  of  Podiatric  Medicine 

Child,  Adult  and  Geriatric  Foot  Specialist 

Medical  Arts  lluilding 

Meadowvale  Professional  ISldg 

170  St.  George  Street 

6835  Meadowvale  Town  Centre  Circle 

Suite  330 

Suite  224 

Toronto,  Ontario 

Mississauga,  Ontario 

Tel:  416-967-0600 

Tel  905-814-5884 

Fax:  416-967-9294 

Fax:  905-814-4841 
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ACCOMMODATION 


Rentals  Available — 
Metro  & Area 


Absolutely  unique  temporary  resi- 
dences! Upscale,  executive  quality,  fully 
furnished,  privately  owned  homes  and 
apartments.  Short/long  term,  monthly 
stays.  www.silkwoodproperties.com; 
info@silkwoodproperties.com.  Photos 
available.  Property  owners:  list  with  us! 
416-410-7561. 

Visiting  Toronto?  Beautifully  furnished 
condominium,  long/short  term.  5-minute 
walk  to  the  university.  One/two  bedrooms, 
Jacuzzi,  ensuite  laundry,  dishwasher, 
linens,  dishes,  cable  television.  Private 
building,  24-hour  concierge,  parking, 
exercise  room,  saunas,  whirlpool,  meeting 
rooms.  416-960-6249;  info@toronto 
furnishedsuites.com  or  www.toronto 
furnishedsuites.com 

Visiting  scholars  to  U of  T with  chil- 
dren, pets  may  be  interested  to  rent  a 
detached  bungalow.  Walking  distance  to 
subway,  20-minute  ride  to  St.  George 
campus  and  teaching  hospitals.  Call  416- 
239-0115,  ext.  3. 

Home  is  more  than  where  you  hang 
your  hat.  Unique  furnished  rentals  in 
Toronto's  most  vibrant  neighbourhoods. 
Marco  Enterprises,  416-410-4123. 
www.marcotoronto.com 

Furnished  condos  for  rent.  Luxury 
one-bedroom  units  located  at  Village  by 
the  Grange  (University  and  Dundas).  Fully 
equipped  with  executive-class  furnishings. 
Two  minutes  from  subway.  Parking  and 
housekeeping  available.  Restaurants, 
health  club,  laundry  and  dry  cleaning 
on  premises.  Short  or  long  term.  From 
$1, 695/month  includes  utilities,  maintenance 
and  cable.  Call  905-669-2271 . 

Downtown.  Fully  furnished  bachelor, 
one-  and  two-bedroom  condos,  close  to 
hospitals  and  U of  T.  Most  have  ensuite 
laundry,  balcony,  gym,  24-hour  security. 
Clean,  bright,  tastefully  furnished.  Personal 
attention  to  your  needs.  416-920-1473. 
www.celebritycondoservices.com 


Jarvis/Gerrard.  Fully  furnished  elegant, 
spacious  1-  and  2-bedroom  condos  in 
clean  secure  building.  Everything  within 
walking  distance.  1 5 minutes  from  U of  T. 
On-site  laundry,  gym  and  underground 
parking.  Photos  available.  416-979-0028. 
usmanarif@hotmail.com 

Large  downtown  sunny  garden  apart- 
ment, 2-storey,  2-bedroom  in  converted 
Victorian  triplex,  U of  T,  subway,  all  ameni- 
ties. Separate  entrance.  1 full  bathroom  + 
powder  room  with  laundry,  garden,  deck, 
open  living  room/dining  room/kitchen. 
$1,600  includes  heating  & water.  Non- 
smoking, no  pets  preferably.  Available. 
Please  contact  Ms.  Linda  Lilley,  sales 
representative,  Bosley  Real  Estate  at 
416-322-8000. 

Broadview/Mortimer.  Furnished  family 
home.  3 + 1 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms, 
eat-in  kitchen,  laundry  room,  all  appliances, 
underground  garage,  backyard.  Close  to 
TTC,  restaurants,  day  care,  primary  and 
high  school.  15  minutes  from  U of  T and 
hospitals.  Photos  available.  905-309-7167, 
ltsiani@brocku.ca 

Beautifully  furnished  garden  apart- 
ment with  skylight,  garage,  extras.  Steps 
to  Bloor/Dufferin  subway.  No  pets,  no 
smoking.  References  required.  Suitable  for 
1 person  or  couple.  Rent  $1, 200/month. 
Available  June  through  September  (flexible). 
Respond  to  barb.williams@ymca.net 

Furnished  short  term  rental  apart- 
ments at  Avenue  Road  and  St.Clair, 
currently  available  one  bedroom,  fully 
renovated,  new  kitchen,  bathroom. 
Washer/dryer,  dishwasher,  microwave, 
Internet,  cleaning  biweekly,  back  onto 
green  space,  non-smokers, 
http://foxbarproperties.com;  41 6-929-861 7. 

Danforth/Greenwood.  One-bedroom 
apartment  unfurnished,  quiet  neighbourhood. 
Steps  to  subway  and  all  amenities. 
Spacious  living  room,  full  bath,  eat-in 
kitchen,  separate  entrance.  No  pets  or 
smoking.  $795  including  utilities.  41 6-801  - 
5980  plwilar@yahoo.com 


Short-term  rental.  July  to  mid- 
September.  Furnished  house,  High  Park 
area,  walk  to  subway.  2 bedrooms. 
Non-smoker/no  pets.  Suit  1-2  persons.  $1,250 
monthly  plus  utilities.  References.  Tel.  416- 
766-4196;  e-mail  chrisgandy@lycos.com 

Accommodation  available  on  Queen 

streetcar  line.  Just  west  of  High  Park,  easy 
access  to  subway  by  bus;  attractive, 
furnished  room  in  low-rise  condo,  private 
bath/shared  kitchen,  telephone,  Internet 
and  cable  in  room;  ensuite  laundry. 
Swimming  pool  and  work  out  facilities. 
$550  per  month;  a quiet  environment  for 
a busy  mature,  post-graduate  student, 
consultant  or  visiting  scholar.  References 
requested,  please  call  416-762-5225. 

Annex.  Summer  rental.  Brunswick  Avenue 
north  of  Bloor,  steps  to  U of  T,  subway, 
large  3-storey  house,  backyard,  deck, 
parking,  3-4  bedrooms,  laundry,  fully 
furnished,  no  pets/smokers.  June  25  to 
August  24  or  part.  Photos  available. 
$2, 900/month  including  utilities.  416- 
961-7693.  ashapiro@yorku.ca 

New  townhome  only  minutes  from 

U of  T.  Bright,  modern  design.  Three  bed- 
rooms, two  bathrooms,  patio,  BBQ,  roof 
deck  with  stunning  sunset  view.  Fully 
furnished  (stainless  steel  kitchen  appli- 
ances), central  heating  and  A/C,  digital 
cable,  high-speed  Internet,  luxury  bubble 
bath,  ensuite  laundry.  Garage  + extra 
parking  space.  Location  so  convenient  no 
need  for  a car.  No  pets/smokers.  July  1, 
one-year  rental,  $2,500  + utilities. 
dunne@rotman.utoronto.ca  or  41 6-899-8405. 

College-Spadina.  Beautiful  live/work  2- 
storey  loft,  new  maple  floors.  Kitchen  & 
bath  with  granite  counters,  skylight,  fire- 
place, A/C,  walkout  patio,  $1,845. 416-598- 
2811,  ext.  26. 

Gem  in  Annex's  elegant  Admiral 

Road.  Quiet  entire  top  floor  of  professional 
couple's  heritage  home.  Very  large,  bright 
1 -bedroom,  nicely  furnished,  stocked,  all 
appliances.  TV  & audio.  Skylight  & outside 
decks  over  beautiful  garden,  city  skyline. 
$1,950  — includes  cable,  laundry,  Internet 
access,  utilities,  parking.  Steps  to  both 
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Conference 

Teaching  and  the  Teaching  Stream  at  the 
University  of  Toronto: 

A Conference  on  Scholarship,  Leadership,  and  Innovation 

April  28  & 29,  2006 

This  conference  features  over  35  sessions  delivered  by 
presenters  from  a wide  array  of  disciplines. 

Professors  David  Naylor  and  Vivek  Goel  will  offer 
opening  remarks  on  Day  One  of  the  conference. 

See  the  UTFA  home  page  for  the  program  and  registration  form 

www.utfa.org 


subways,  U of  T,  cinemas,  restaurants  & 
museums.  May  1.  David,  416-920-2784  or 
dlint@cinenova.net 

Oamforth  Village.  3rd-floor  1 -bedroom 
apartment  in  historic  Playter  Estates.  Short 
walk  to  subway,  10-minute  subway  to 
U of  T.  Walk  to  Danforth  restaurants/spe- 
cialty shops.  Unique,  modern,  sunny,  beauti- 
fully furnished.  Wireless  Internet,  cable  TV, 
A/C,  parking.  Family  atmosphere.  Walk 
through  home  to  apartment.  Great  for  visiting 
faculty.  Female,  non-smoker.  $1,150  per 
month  inclusive.  June  1 . Call  647-234-6369. 

Detached  furnished  home,  4 km  west 
of  U of  T,  family-friendly  Roncesvalles. 

1- year  lease  to  visiting  academic/profes- 
sional, starting  July  1,  2006.  2 bedrooms, 
finished  attic  and  basement.  $1,850 
includes  utilities.  416-718-8497; 
stanford@caw.ca 

Annex-U  of  I on  Robert  Street.  Upper  1- 
bedroom  apartment  on  2 floors.  Attractive, 
renovated  Victorian  with  deck,  A/C, 
skylight,  cable,  private  entrance,  laundry, 
ADT  system.  May  15  or  June  1.  For  one 
person.  $1,350  + utilities.  416-927-1941. 

Erin  Mills  Pkwy/QEW.  Mississauga. 
Bright,  spacious,  fully  furnished  2-bedroom, 

2- bathroom  condo.  Corner  unit,  A/C, 
5 appliances,  digital  cable  TV,  underground 
parking,  on-site  gym.  Pride  of  ownership 
evident.  Walk  to  shops  & public  trans- 
portation. 10-minute  drive  to  UTM;  less 
than  30  minutes  to  Toronto.  No  smoking/ 
pets.  $1, 650/month  inclusive  utilities.  July  1, 
2006  to  June  30,  2007  (dates  flexible). 
905-822-4980. 

High  Park.  Furnished  3-bedroom,  well 
kept,  air-conditioned,  finished  basement, 
large  backyard,  close  to  all  amenities,  e.g., 
subway,  schools,  grocery  stores,  delis, 
restaurants,  cafes,  shops,  parks,  bike  trails. 
No  pets  or  smokers.  $2,150  +.  Contact 
416-767-0315  or  m_s_g_v@hotmail.com 

Charming  South  Annex  home.  Quiet 
tree-lined  street,  garden,  king-sized 
TempurPedic,  master  bedroom,  two  studies, 
rec  room,  1 'h  baths,  A/C,  cable  Internet/TV, 
1 0-minute  walk  to  U of  T,  half  block  to  shops, 


subway,  fine  restaurants.  Fully  furnished. 
$2,200  + utilities.  Available  June  1 to  August 
31.  Non-smokers.  Cellis56@hotmail.com 

Bloor/Dufferin.  Spacious,  lovely  3-bedroom 
apartment  with  large  living  room,  sundeck, 
eat-in  kitchen.  Two-levels,  steps  to  subway. 
Close  to  shopping,  school,  laundry  and 
parks.  Immediately.  No  smoke,  no  pets. 
Parking.  $1,470.  Steve,  416-532-1328. 

College  & Spadina.  Large  furnished  2- 
bedroom  from  $1,350  including  utilities, 
cable  TV  & telephone.  Furnished  rooms 
with  shared  facilities  from  $370  including 
utilities.  Call  Cristina  at  416-925-8570  & 
visit  http://www.cez.com/toronto.html 

Spadina/Front,  Concord  City  Place. 

Brand-new  condo  near  Rogers  Centre.  2 
fully  furnished  bedrooms  with  private  bath 
& washroom  each.  Utilities  & cleaning 
included,  athletic  centre  with  everything 
you  need.  $800  for  non-smoking  female. 
May  2006.  647-271-6089. 

Spadima/CoIIege.  Two-bedroom  new 
apartment,  $1,500  including  phone, 
cables,  Internet.  Extra  hydro  and  electricity, 
fully  furnished  with  32"  big  Sony  TV. 
Looking  for  non-smoking  females. 
Available  in  May.  647-271-6089. 

Beaches,  upper.  Furnished  3.5  bedroom 
two-storey  house,  air-conditioned,  fireplace, 
laundry,  Jacuzzi,  2nd  floor,  deck,  garden, 
quiet  tree-lined  street.  1 5 minutes  to  U of 
T,  hospitals.  One-year  term.  $2,1 00/month 
inclusive.  Inquiries:  41 6-461  -5591 . 

Anmex/Madison.  Gracious,  bright,  one- 
bedroom.  Furnished  and  equipped.  Main 
floor  of  a grand  old  mansion.  Clean,  quiet, 
smoke-  and  pet-free.  Walk  to  U of  T and  ROM. 
$1,650  monthly  inclusive.  416-967-6474. 

Bathurst/BIoor.  Sabbatical  sublet,  July 
2006  to  June  2007,  fully  furnished  one- 
bedroom  2nd-storey  flat,  large  deck, 
off-street  parking,  on-site  laundry, 
heat/electricity  included.  Contact  416- 
978-6051  or  a.robertson@utoronto.ca 

St.  Clair/Dufferim.  Large,  renovated, 
unfurnished  apartment  with  one  bedroom 
and  sunroom.  High  ceilings,  hardwood,  bay 


The  Raymond  and  Beverly  Sackler 
Visiting  Astrophysicist  Program 
Canadian  Institute  for  Theoretical  Astrophysics 


FREE  PUBLIC  LECTURE 


COSMIC  MICROWAVE 
BACKGROUND,  CLUSTERS  OF 
GALAXIES  AND  COSMOLOGY 

by 

Rashid  Sunyaev 

Max  Planck  Institute  for  Astrophysics 

Galaxies  like  our  own  Milky  Way  contain  hundreds  of  billions 
of  stars,  however  they  are  miniscule  compared  to  the  largest 
known  objects  in  the  universe,  called  galaxy  clusters.  These 
clusters,  which  contain  thousands  of  galaxies,  are  among  the 
most  extreme  environments  known.  They  are  full  of  mysterious 
dark  matter  and  are  suffused  with  gas  at  temperatures  of  millions 
of  degrees,  far  hotter  than  the  Sun.  This  lecture  will  highlight 
our  recent  advances  in  observations  and  understanding  of  galaxy 
clusters  and  discuss  how  they  may  be  used  to  map  out  the  structure 
of  the  universe  and  cast  light  on  the  enigmatic  dark  energy  thought 
to  pervade  all  of  space. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  2,  2006  7:30  p.m. 

Sandford  Fleming  Bldg,  Room  1105 
10  King’s  College  Road 
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window,  private  deck,  parking,  high-speed 
Internet,  laundry,  garden,  eat-in  kitchen  with 
dishwasher.  $1 ,000  inclusive.  41 6-81 9-6232. 

In  Transition?  The  Garden  on  Seaton. 
Charmingly  furnished  1 -bedroom  down- 
town Victorian  ground  floor.  12'  ceilings, 
dean-look  floors;  cable/VCR.  Private  patio, 
2-car  parking.  Single  non-smoker.  $1,550 
per  month,  2 months  minimum. 
Immediate.  See  www3.sympatico.ca/kgalvez; 
or  call  416-359-0380. 

Dundas  and  Dovercourt.  Three-bed- 
room  apartment  for  rent,  5 appliances, 
deck  with  BBQ,  available  June  1,  $1,600 
per  month  all  inclusive,  call  416-588-2580 
or  b.savan@utoronto.ca 

Annex  July  1 to  August  31,  2006.  Both 
flexible.  Spacious  two  floors,  suit 
couple/single.  Large  bedroom,  6-piece 
bath,  fully  equipped  office.  Bright  sunroom, 
garden.  A/C,  piano,  cable  TV  and  wi-fi 
Internet,  etc.  Walk  to  campus,  hospitals, 
museum,  best  shops.  $2,250  including  all 
utilities,  parking.  No  pets,  no  smoking. 
References  required.  416-323-9266. 
sousa@chass.utoronto.ca 

College/West  of  Bathurst  at  Euclid. 

Steps  to  TTC.  Four  or  five  people  to  share 
large  upper  duplex  (2nd  and  3rd  floors)  of 
Victorian  house.  Share  2 bathrooms, 
kitchen,  balcony,  laundry,  front  porch,  stor- 
age room.  $2,600  inclusive.  Short-term 
lease  from  May  1 or  June  1 to  Aug.  31. 
Option  to  extend  for  a year.  41 6-928-0956. 

Bloor  West  Village.  Furnished  3-bed- 
room house  in  friendly  neighbourhood. 
July/August/September  2006  to  December 
2006/January  2007.  $1,890  plus  utilities. 
Open  concept,  fireplace,  office,  rec  room, 
enclosed  backyard.  Quick  access  to  subway, 
shopping,  schools.  416-763  8953  or 
mbiehl@gmx.net 

Basement  studio,  private  entrance. 

One  minute  from  U of  Ton  beautiful  street. 
Available  from  May  1 to  one  non-smoking 
very  quiet  person  with  references.  $895 
includes  heat,  cool,  electricity.  416-923- 
4245. 

Avenue  Road  and  Dupont  Street. 

Spacious  1-  and  2-bedroom  apartments  in 


a house  with  a yard.  Rent  $999  and  up.  All 
utilities  included.  Please  call  41 6 923-1 1 27 
for  viewing. 

Annex.  2-bedroom  apartment,  2nd  floor 
of  house,  $1,225  inclusive,  May  1.  2-bed- 
room apartment  $1,100  + hydro,  June  1. 
2-bedroom  house,  shared  backyard. 
$1,500  + hydro,  June  1.  Christie/St.  Clair.  3 
floors,  4 bedrooms  $1,910  + hydro,  June  1. 
416-790-7492.  ctse@myexcel.ca 

Annex.  One-bedroom,  renovated,  private 
entrance.  Suits  one  quiet  non-smoker. 
Washer,  high  ceilings,  no  pets.  10-minute 
walk  to  U of  T.  Permit  parking.  Available. 
References.  $915  inclusive.  Lease.  416- 
923-9696. 

Professor-owned  1-bedroom  and 

2-bedroom  apartments  at  St.  Clair  Ave. 
5-minute  walk  to  subway  and  grocery 
stores,  10  minutes  to  U of  T.  All-new  apart- 
ments. Long/short  term.  No  smokers/pets. 
argy@eecg.utoronto.ca,  416-270-9971, 
Photos/price:  www.pbase.com/rental 

Cabbagetown.  Charming  2V2-bedroom 
row  house  with  secluded  well-tended 
garden  and  antique  furnishings.  Well 
equipped,  A/C,  Internet.  Rent  one  year. 
No  smoking.  Walk  to  U ofT.  Elizabeth  Harris, 
41 6-960-0370.  Photos  elizharr@rogers.com 

Sabbatical  rental.  One  year  only,  July 
2006  to  June  2007.  Wonderful  2-bedroom 
entirely  furnished  (with  dishes,  sheets, 
towels),  2 baths  with  floor-to-ceiling  2- 
storey  windows:  clear  view  of  the  lake  and 
islands.  Within  well-maintained  condo- 
minium building,  gorgeous  penthouse 
suite  with  private  terrace,  wood  burning 
fireplace,  hardwood  floor,  parking  space. 
Five  minutes  from  St.  Lawrence  Market, 
Distillery  District.  $1,900  inclusive. 
Negotiable.  No  smoking/pets.  416-361  -5887. 

Allen  Road/Lawrence  Ave.  W.  4-bed- 
room, 3-bathroom  furnished  family  home 
on  residential  quiet  cul-de-sac.  Direct 
access  to  park.  5-minute  walk  from  subway 
to  York  and  U of  T,  major  hospitals, 
downtown.  Close  to  excellent  public/private 
schools.  CAC,  fenced-in  yard,  patio/deck 
off  dining  room.  New  appliances,  beddings, 
linens,  dishes,  2-car  garage.  September 
2006.  One-year.  $3,000-$3,500;  utilities 


extra.  See  http://home.primus.ca/~awaldman 
or  awaldman@primus.ca 

Walk  to  U of  T.  Cheerful  and  bright  1-, 
2-  and  3-bedroom  apartments.  Well-main- 
tained Victorians  to  low-rise  buildings. 
Proximity  to  TTC,  universities,  teaching 
hospitals  and  amenities.  Short-  and  long-term 
stays  welcome.  For  pictures,  go  to 
www.arentals.ca  or  call  416-535-6230, 
ext.  250. 

Palace  Pier.  Furnished  920  sq.  ft.  one- 
bedroom,  city/lake  view,  one  underground 
parking,  five  appliances,  all  utilities.  Amenities: 
restaurants,  dry  cleaners,  gym.  Available 
immediately.  References  required.  $1, 950/month, 
call  Chris  Hudson,  416-464-6597. 

Glenholme  Ave.  Summer  rental 

Beautifully  furnished,  spacious,  sunny  family 
home.  3+  bedrooms,  3 full  baths,  den, 
study.  All  amenities.  Deck/yard,  2-car  parking, 
near  TTC,  shopping.  No  smoking/pets. 
References.  Available  July  and  August 
2006,  flexible.  $2,200  per  month  plus 
utilities.  416  652-3888  or  richard.marshall@ 
utoronto.ca. 

U of  T (Major  Street).  Private  apart- 
ment in  Victorian  house.  Fully  furnished 
and  fully  equipped.  Antiques  and  new 
appliances  designed  for  a professional 
desiring  an  excellent  location  for  universi- 
ty, restaurants  and  subway.  Bright,  spiral 
staircase,  large  deck.  Available  end  of  May 
for  summer  and/or  September  for  the  aca- 
demic year.  $1,850  inclusive.  Margaret, 
416-926-8984. 

Shared 


Female  professional  would  like  to 
share  townhouse  (Streetsville)  with  same. 
Clean  bright  room  with  private  bathroom. 
Parking  + bus  route  to  campus.  Utilities 
included.  Please  call,  416-823-4902. 

For  a female  commuter:  Yonge/Bloor, 
room  in  nice  2-bedroom  apartment.  Very 
convenient  location.  $460/month. 
Available  May  1 . Perfect  for  someone 
working/studying  in  Toronto  during  the 
week  and  commuting  home  on  weekends 
or  looking  to  stay  in  Toronto  on  a part-time 
basis  during  the  week.  416-413-4978. 


To  share:  Quiet  room  in  large  old  Annex 
house  (Bloor  and  Spadina).  Hardwood 
floors,  open  fire,  full  laundry,  cleaner. 
South-facing  porch,  deck,  gardens  front 
and  back.  Share  with  junior  professor, 
grad,  student,  professional.  A cheerful 
place,  perfect  for  grad,  student/international 
visitor.  $520  all  inclusive.  Contact: 
simon. dickie@utoronto.ca;  416-531-591 4. 

Guesthouse 


$27/$34/$44  per  night  single/double/ 
apartment.  Annex,  600  metres  to 
Robarts,  14-night  minimum,  free  private 
phone  line,  voice  mail,  VCR.  No  breakfast 
but  share  new  kitchen,  free  laundry,  free 
cable  Internet.  Sorry,  no  smoking  or  pets. 
Quiet  and  civilized,  run  by  academic  couple. 
www.BAndNoB.com  or  5201@rogers.com 

Vacation/Leisure 


Haliburton.  Outstanding  Scandinavian 
design  cottage.  3-bedroom.  Dishwasher. 
Private.  Canoe.  Large  deck.  No  beach.  No 
pets.  No  smoking.  Excellent  fishing.  July  29 
to  Aug.  26.  $1, 000/week.  Minimum  2 
weeks.  Pictures  available.  416-929-3704. 

New  Brunswick  ocean  front  rustic 
cottage  and  traditional  maritime  house  for 
rent.  Close  to  PEI  bridge.  Sleeps  4-7. 
Private  retreat.  Beaches,  cliffs,  biking. 
Available  May  to  October  from  $475 
weekly.  Fully  equipped.  Robert,  705- 
944-5997. 

Prince  Edward  County.  2-bedroom 
cottage  with  loft  on  quiet  lake.  $1,000  per 
week.  Contact  bard@cuic.ca 

Haliburton  Highlands.  Beautiful  3- 
bedroom  cedar  cottage.  3 acres,  on  hill 
overlooking  water.  Canoe,  excellent  fishing, 
swimming,  good  birding.  Large  deck,  laundry 
and  dishwasher.  $1,000  per  week.  No  pets. 
Private;  ideal  for  holidays;  perfect  for  writers. 
Contact  lmacdowe@interhop.net 

Beautiful  large,  3-bedroom 
Muskoka  Cottage  near  Gravenhurst. 
1%  hours  from  Toronto  on  picturesque 
lake.  Great  views,  sandy  beach.  Ready  for 
all  retreats,  now  booking  for  spring/ 


summer  holidays!  Excellent  road  access 
yet  wonderfully  private.  416-782-4530. 

Idyllic  country  retreat  July/August. 

65  minutes  to  downtown;  amid  125  rolling 
hills,  Mono  Township.  Century  farmhouse, 
modernized,  4 bedrooms.  Pasture,  trails, 
woods.  Suit  birders,  writers.  Minutes  from 
Bruce  Trail,  great  restaurants,  antiquing  in 
Headwaters  region.  $3,000.  References 
needed.  416-925-8012. 

Fully  renovated  century  farmhouse 

for  rent.  Month  of  June  2006. 
Northumberland  Hills.  Approximately  1.5 
hours  northeast  of  Toronto.  3-bedroom,  1 Vi 
baths.  100  acres  for  peaceful  retreat. 
$2,000,416-929-9888. 


Overseas 


London/Chelsea.  Fully  equipped  one- 
bedroom  apartment  in  a small  purpose-built 
block  between  the  Kings  Road  and  Cheney 
Walk,  quiet  with  garden  access.  U of  T 
alumnus'  second  home.  $1,000  per  week. 
E-mail  mlbell@onetel.com  or  telephone 
+44  1386  84158. 

Languedoc/Aude.  Charming,  fully 
equipped  village  house,  sleeps  4+.  25  km 
to  Carcassone,  30  km  to  Narbonne  Plage. 
Rate  dependant  upon  length  of  stay. 
2-week  minimum.  donald.curries@ 
wanadoo.fr  or  website  currieswine.com 

London,  U.K.  4-bedroom  family  house 
with  garden  from  5eptember  2006. 
Close  to  historic  Highgate  Village  and 
underground  and  bus  routes  to  City  and 
West  End.  $1,000  Cdn  per  week. 
c.howson@lse.ac.uk  or  416-964-5669. 

Budapest,  Hungary.  Toronto-owned, 
renovated,  furnished  2-bedroom,  2-bath- 
room apartment.  Master  bedroom  has  loft 
(sleeps  2);  pull-out  sofa  in  living  room. 
Deluxe  kitchen  amenities,  washer/dryer, 
flat  screen  TV,  multi-region  DVD  player. 
Wireless  hot  spot.  5 minutes  from 
subway;  one  block  from  elegant  "Grand 
Boulevard"  shops,  cafes,  spas,  parks, 
museums  nearby.  Sorry:  no  smoking/pets. 
Weekly:  August  $800;  June/September 
$700;  others  $600;  jbloch@sympatico.ca, 
416-469-0367. 


The  H.  L.  Welsh  Lectures  in  Physics  2008 

Apartments 

Thursday  April  27, 1:30  p.m.,  Earth  Sciences  Centre,  ES  1050,  33  Willcocks  Street 
Brian  Hoskins 

for  Rent! 

University  of  Reading  Water  and  Civilisation  in  a Changing  Climate 

Students  Welcome 

• 2 minute  walk  to  University 

Carlos  Bustamante 

• Underground  pass  to  hospitals 

University  of  California,  Berkeley  Single  Molecule  Manipulation  in  Biophysics 

• Affordable  close  to  campus  rents 
• Private  roommate  suites 

Friday,  April  28, 1:30  p.m.,  Department  of  Physics, 

• Clean  well-maintained  building 

McLennan  Physical  Laboratories,  Room  102, 60  St.  George  Street 

H@n t for  Hay/June 

Carlos  Bustamante 

Call  ass  our  special  incentives 

University  of  California,  Berkeley  The  Unwinding  Mechanism  of  an  RNA  Helicase 

200  ELM  STREET 

Between  College  and  Dundas  west 

Brian  Hoskins 

off  University 

University  of  Reading  Monsoons  and  Subtropical  Anticyclones 

Come  visit  our  office  anytime  between 

The  public  Is  invited  to  a reception  in  the  Debates  Room  at  Hart  House,  5:00  - 6:30  p.m.  following  the  lectures  on  April  27. 

8:00  am  to  5:00  pm 

Carlos  Bustamante  is  a Professor  of  Physics  and  Molecular  Biology  at  UC  Berkeley  and  leads  the  Advanced  Microscopies 

after  hours  up  to  8:00  pm 

Department  at  LBNL.  He  is  well  known  for  outstanding  developments  in  single  molecule  manipulation  methods  to  investigate 

for  viewing  of  our  suites. 

biochemical  processes. 

Call  416-979-3232 

Brian  Hoskins  is  a Royal  Society  Research  Professor  at  the  University  of  Reading.  He  is  renowned  for  his  contributions  to 
dynamical  meteorology,  including  work  on  fronts,  mid-latitude  storms,  large-scale  waves  and  the  impact  of  tropical  convection 

e-mail 

Sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Physics.  For  further  information,  call  (416)  978-7135,  e-mail:  iyer@physics.utoronto.ca  or 

diannar@mcarthurproperties.com 

visit  www. physics,  utoronto.  cat-  welsh 

www.rentoronto.com 
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Provence.  South  of  France.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  house,  picturesque 
Puyloubier,  20  km  from  Aix.  Available 
from  April  for  short-  or  long-term 
rental.  From  June  $1, 200/month  inclusive. 
Please  contact  Beth  at  416-588-2580 
or  b.savan@utoronto.ca;  website: 
www.geocities.com/bsavan 


HEALTH  SERVICES 


REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pains 
and  stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your 
extended  health  care  plan.  170  St.  George 
Street  (at  Bloor).  For  appointment  call 
Mindy  Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist,  Medical  Arts  Building, 
170  St.  George  Street.  416-944-3799. 

Dr.  Gina  Fisher,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Individual,  couple,  marital 
therapy.  Depression,  anxiety,  loss,  stress, 
work,  family,  relationship,  self-esteem 
problems;  sexual  orientation  and  women's 
issues.  U of  T health  benefits  apply. 
1 80  Bloor  St.  W„  ste.  806.  41 6-961  -8962. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a registered  psychologist.  Dr.  June 
Higgins,  131  Bloor  St.  W.  (Bloor  and 
Avenue  Road).  416-928-3460. 

Psychologist  providing  individual 

and  couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression,  personal  and  relationship 
concerns.  U of  T health  plan  covers  cost. 
Dr.  Sarah  Maddocks,  Registered  Psychologist, 
114  Maitland  Street  Wellesley  & Jarvis). 
416-972-1935,  ext.  3321. 

Dr.  Neil  Piikington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  individual,  couples  and 
group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy  for: 
anxiety/phobias,  depression/low  self- 
esteem, stress  and  anger  management, 
couples  issues  and  sexual  identity/orientation 
concerns.  Staff/faculty  healthcare  benefits 
provide  full  coverage.  Morning,  afternoon 


and  evening  appointments.  Downtown/TTC. 
416-977-5666.  E-mail  Dr.Neil.Pilkington@ 
primus.ca 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and 
relationship  issues.  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  coverage.  For  a consultation 
call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist, 
416-535-9432,  140  Albany  Avenue 

(Bathurst/Bloor). 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counselling 
for  individuals  and  couples  from  age  17. 
Covered  under  U of  T benefits.  Yonge/Bloor. 
Visit  www.ekslibris.ca;  call  416-413-1098; 
e-mail  for  information  package,  eks@ 
passport.ca 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  114  Maitland  St. 
(Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416-469-6317. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self-esteem. 
U of  T extended  healthcare  plan  covers 
psychological  services.  416-961-0899. 
cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musseiman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for 
depression,  anxiety,  trauma  and  other  mental 
health  needs,  relationship  problems,  issues 
related  to  gender,  sexual  orientation, 
disability.  Covered  by  extended  health 
plans.  455  Spadina  (at  College),  #211. 
416-568-1100  or  cmusselman@oise. 
utoronto.ca;  www.carolmusselman.com 

Swedish  massage,  acupuncture,  natur- 
opathy, other  alternative  medicine  services. 
Direct  insurance  billing  available  for  U of  T 
staff.  80  Bloor  St.  W.,  suite  1 1 00.  41 6-929- 
6958.  www.PacificWellness.ca 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic 
psychotherapy  for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples.  U of  T extended  health  benefits 


provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus  Wiedermann, 
Registered  Psychologist,  1033  Bay  St„  Ste. 
204,  tel:  41 6-962-6671. 

Rosemary  Hazelton  Ph.D.,  Dipl., 
TCPP.  Psychotherapy  for  adults,  couples, 
children  and  adolescents.  Relationship  and 
self-esteem  difficulties;  symptoms  of  anxiety 
and  depression;  effects  of  abuse,  trauma, 
separation  and  loss.  Telephone 
416-486-5528  (Yonge  & Summerhill). 
rhhazelton@rogers.com 

Hypnosis  & psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Trauma,  depression,  anxiety,  panic,  phobia, 
stress,  chronic  illness,  relationship,  self- 
esteem, habit  control,  U of  T health  plan 
coverage.  Dr.  Kathleen  Lung,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Finch  subway.  416-754-6688. 
E-mail  kathleen.lung@rogers.com 

Electrolysis  & blend,  50%  off  1st 
treatment.  The  only  proven  permanent 
hair  removal  method.  Facials,  micro  der- 
mabrasion, treatments  of  acne,  brown 
spots,  massage,  shiatsu,  reflexology. 
Bay/Bloor.  Open  7 days  a week.  1 7 years' 
experience,  serving  all  communities. 
www.advancedinstitute.ca  41 6-979-8081 . 


MISCELLANY 


Teach  English  worldwide!  TESOL  certified 
in  5 days  in  class,  online  or  by  correspon- 
dence. FREE  information  seminar: 
Monday  & Tuesday  @ 7 p.m.  101 
Spadina  Ave.  @ Adelaide.  FREE  Info  Pack: 
1-888-270-2941;  globaltesol.com 

Dicta  transcription.  Digital,  CD  and  cas- 
sette equipment  available  for  focus 
groups,  qualitative  reports,  one-on-one 
interviews,  etc.  Reliable  and  professional 
services.  In  business  since  1983.  RCMP 
security  clearance.  Call  Kathy,  416-431- 
7999  or  e-mail  kkimmerly@rogers.com 

Professional  transcribing  service 
available  for  one-on-one  or  multi-person 
interviews,  focus  groups,  etc.  20+  years  of 
experience  at  U of  T.  References  available. 
Call  Diane  at  416-261-1543  or  e-mail 
dygranato@hotmail.com 

10-10-940  discount  long  distance 
service.  Just  dial  10-10-940  before  your 


long  distance  call.  No  contracts  or  signup. 
Calls  appear  on  your  local  Bell  bill. 
3.9<J/minute  Canada,  4.9<J/minute  USA. 
Visit  www.1010940.com  for  international 
rates  and  details. 

University  student  seeking  baby- 
sitting work  beginning  May  10  to 
Aug.  31.  Experienced  babysitter,  will  do 
light  housekeeping  & care  for  pets. 
Attending  summer  school,  available  week- 
days. Excellent  references.  416-825-1481 . 

Dog  owners  to  walk  with!  Enjoy  your 
walks  with  other  45+  dog  owners.  If  you 
want  to  walk  pooch,  talk  and  socialize 
with  others,  call  416-712-8481. 

For  sale.  Great  living  room  set  for 

residence  or  condo  living.  Forest  green  art 


deco  couch  $1,000  (regular  price  $3,000). 
Forest  green  art  deco  chair  $600. 27"  Sony 
TV  $250  (bonus  free  stand).  20"  Sony  TV 
$200.  Contact:  Steven,  416-413-9982  after 
7 p.m.  or  e-mail  fastball@interlog.com 

French  & English  transcription  and 

translation  from  French  into  English.  Can 
transcribe  from  a variety  of  media  sources: 
DVD,  CD,  audio  cassette,  digital  files.  Wide 
range  of  experience.  Contact  Laurel  @ 
416-769-8062  or  word-wise@rogers.com 

For  Sale,  reconditioned  Heinzmam 
piano  and  matching  bench.  (Grand  piano, 
vertical  form).  Handsome  rosewood  case. 
All  in  excellent  condition.  $3,000  or  near 
offer.  Call  416-413-0547. 


A classified  ad  costs  $20  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word 
(maximum  70).  Your  phone  number/e-mail  address  counts  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must  accompany 
your  ad.  Visa  or  Mastercard  is  acceptable.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days 
before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Mavic  Ignacio-Palanca,  Department 
of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3.  Ads  will 
not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt 
please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please 
call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail  mavic.palanca@utoronto.ca. 


Tenth  Annual  Jus  Lecture  in  honour  of  Dr.  Andrzej  Jus 

(PLEASE  NOTE  THAT  THIS  SEMINAR  WILL  ALSO  BE  WEBCAST) 
Please  go  to:  http://epresence.ehealthinnovation.org/epresence 


"Promoting  a Culture  of  Excellence  in  Scientific  Research 
and  Education  in  Developing  Countries" 


Dr.  Mohamed  HJ\.  Hassan 

Executive  Director,  TWAS,  The  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  Developing  World  and 
President,  African  Academy  of  Sciences  (AAS) 


Wednesday,  May  3,  2006,  4:10  - 5:00  pm 

University  of  Toronto  Joint  Centre  for  Bioethics 
88  College  St.,  Great  Hall 


Abstract:  In  this  lecture  I shall  first  highlight  the  new  realities  in  global  science,  especially  in  research  and  edu- 
cation in  critical  areas  such  as  nanoscience  and  nanotechnology.  I will  then  present  a number  of  strategies  that 
may  help  transform  the  STI  divides  into  dividends  by  enabling  the  S&T-lagging  countries  to  develop  and  sustain 
a professional  culture  of  scientific  excellence.  This  requires  training  and  retaining  a new  generation  of  highly 
qualified  and  innovative  indigenous  scientists  and  technologists,  who  in  addition  to  excelling  in  their  own  field 
of  research,  are  able  to  integrate  modem  science  and  traditional  knowledge  systems  with  the  goal  of  addressing 
real-life  problems  and  long-term  sustainability  issues.  It  will  also  require  a paradigm  shift  in  North-South  part- 
nership that  flows  from  agendas  designed  by  the  Southern  partners  and  is  supported  by  global  efforts  to  establish 
and  maintain  problem-solving  networks  of  institutions  of  scientific  excellence  in  the  S&T-lagging  countries. 

All  are  welcome  - no  registration  or  admission  fee  required 


The  University  of  Toronto  Joint  Centre  for  Bioethics  is  a partnership  among  the  University  of  Toronto;  Baycrest  Centre  for  Geriatric  Care; 
Bloorview  Kids  Rehab;  Centre  for  Addiction  and  Mental  Health;  Centre  for  Clinical  Ethics  of  Providence  Centre,  St.  Joseph's  Health  Centre,  and 
St.  Michael's  Hospital;  The  Hospital  for  Sick  Children;  Humber  River  Regional  Hospital;  Mount  Sinai  Hospital;  North  York  General  Hospital; 
Ontario  Genomics  Institute;  Toronto  Community  Care  Access  Centre;  Sunnybrook  and  Women's  College  Health  Sciences  Centre;  Toronto  East 
General  Hospital,  Trillium  Health  Centre,  Toronto  Rehabilitation  Institute;  and  University  Health  Network. 


Tired  Aching  Legs? 
Get  relief  with 
Compression  Therapy 
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E Help  relieve  tired  legs 
0 Reduce  swelling 
E Relieve  the  pain  of 
mild  varicose  veins 
E Improve  blood  flow 
E Revitalize  your  legs 
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JOBST  support  center 

Gradient  compression  stockings  help  the  blood  in  your  veins 
to  flow  in  the  right  direction,  back  toward  your  heart.  This 
helps  manage  and  prevent  the  progression  of  various  vein-related 
diseases.  Even  if  your  veins  and  valves  are  damaged.  This  therapy 
may  help  relieve  the  discomfort  in  your  legs  and  feet. 

DEDICATED  TO  HELP  KEEP  YOU  WALKING  IN  COMFORT  ! 

Toronto.  Head  Office  27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407  4 L 6-2 14-4697 

Across  St.  Michaels  Hospital 

Orthotics  and  Compression  Stockings  May  Be  Covered  Linder 
UofT  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 
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EVENTS 


Functional  Ischemia  as  a 
Cause  of  Duchenne  Muscular 
Dystrophy:  From  Bench  to 
Bedside  and  Back  and  Forth. 

Monday,  April  24 

Prof.  Ron  Victor,  University  of  Texas 
Southwestern  Medical  Center,  Dallas, 
Tex.  103  FitzGerald  Building.  5 p.m. 
Heart  & Stroke/Richard  Lewar  Centre  of 
Excellence 

Paradox  of  the  Aging  Mind. 

Wednesday,  April  26 
Guy  Proulx,  Baycrest  Centre  for 
Geriatric  Care.  001  Emmanuel  College, 
75  Queens  Park  Cres.  E.  10:30  a m. 
Academy  members  free,  non-members 
$5.  Academy  for  Lifelong  Learning 

Archeology  of  the  Mongol 
Empire,  12th  to  14th 
Centuries. 

Wednesday,  April  26 
Prof.  lumen  Dashzeveg,  National 
University,  Ulaanbaatar,  Mongolia. 
208N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  3 p.m.  Asian  Institute, 
Anthropology  and  Central  & Inner  Asian 
Association 

H.L.  Welsh  Lectures 
in  Physics. 

Thursday,  April  27 

Water  and  Civilization  in  a Changing 
Climate,  Prof.  Brian  Hoskins,  University 
of  Reading;  Single  Molecule 
Manipulation  in  Biophysics,  Prof.  Carlos 
Bustamante,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  1050  Earth  Sciences  Centre. 
1:30  p.m. 

Friday,  April  28 

The  Unwinding  Mechanism  of  an  RNA 
Helicase,  Prof.  Carlos  Bustamante, 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley; 
Monsoons  and  Subtropical 
Anticyclones,  Prof.  Brian  Hoskins, 
University  of  Reading.  102  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories.  1:30  p.m.  Physics 

Signal  Transduction  Pathways 
Used  by  Therapeutic  Agents 
and  Drugs  of  Abuse. 

Monday,  May  1 


Prof.  Paul  Greengard,  Rockefeller 
University.  3153  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Physiology 

History,  Politics  and  the 
Making  of  Public  Memory. 

Wednesday,  May  3 
Erna  Paris,  writer.  001  Emmanuel 
College,  75  Queen’s  Park  Cres.  E. 
10:30  a.m.  Academy  members  free, 
non-members  $5.  Academy  for  Lifelong 
Learning 

Promoting  a Culture  of 
Excellence  in  Scientific 
Research  and  Education  in 
Developing  Countries. 

Wednesday,  May  3 

Mohamed  Hassan,  African  Academy  of 
Sciences;  annual  Jus  lecture.  Great  Hall, 
88  College  St.  4:10  p.m.  Joint  Centre  for 
Bioethics 


COLLOQUIA 


Peptide  Dissociation  in 
the  Gas  Phase. 

Friday,  May  5 

Prof.  Vicky  Wysocki,  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  Davenport  Seminar  Rooms, 
Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories. 
10  a.m.  Chemistry 


SEMINARS 


The  Impact  of  Alkaloid-Rich 
Nectar  on  Plant-Pollinator 
Interactions. 

Thursday,  April  21 

Jessamyn  Manson,  PhD  proposal  exami- 
nation. B142  Earth  Sciences  Centre. 
3 p.m.  Botany 

Eileen  Chang  — From 
Novel  to  Stage. 

Thursday,  April  21 
Panellists:  Fredric  Mao,  Hong  Kong 
Repertory  Theatre;  Jessica  Tsui  Yan  Li, 
PhD  candidate,  comparative  literature; 
and  Cintija  Ashperger,  Ryerson 
University.  Vivian  & David  Campbell 
Conference  Facility,  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  5 to  7:15  p.m. 
Richard  Charles  Lee  Canada  Hong  Kong 
Library,  Bata  Shoe  Museum,  Hong  Kong 
Economic  & Trade  Office  (Canada)  and 
Asian  Heritage  Month 


MEETINGS  AND 
CONFERENCES 


Teaching  and  the  Teaching 
Stream  at  the  University  of 
Toronto:  A Conference  on 
Scholarship,  Leadership 
and  Innovation. 

Friday,  April  28  and 
Saturday,  April  29 
Conference  features  38  presentations, 
with  President  David  Naylor  and 
Professor  Vivek  Goal,  vice-president  and 
provost,  offenng  opening  remarks.  St. 
Michael's  College.  Program  details  and 
registration:  www.utfa.org.  \J  of  T 
Faculty  Association 

Gesture,  Conversation 
and  Dialogue. 

Friday,  April  28  and 
Saturday,  April  29 

Third  in  a series  on  pluridisciplinary 
symposia.  Sessions  in  205  Northrop 
Frye  Hall,  Victoria  University, 
73  Queens  Park  Cres.  E. 

Friday,  April  28 

Models  of  Dialogic  Structuration:  Setting 
Words  to  Music,  Playing  Baseball,  Prof. 
Em.  John  McClelland,  French;  Foucault 
Dialogues  With  Aristotle:  Both  Have  an 
Identity  Crisis,  Prof  Richard  Lanigan, 
Southern  Illinois  University.  3 to  5 p.m. 

Saturday,  April  29 
Sensuous  Signs  and  Closed  Systems:  A 
Communicology  of  Fundamentalist 
Codes  in  Contemporary  Culture,  Prof. 
Tom  Craig,  Brock  University;  Semiotic 
Choreology,  Prof.  Maureen  Connolly, 
Brock  University.  10  a.m.  to  noon. 
Toronto  Semiotic  Circle 

Governing  Council. 

Monday,  May  1 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:30  p.m. 

Business  Board. 

Wednesday,  May  3 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

Academic  Board. 

Thursday,  May  4 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:10  p.m. 

Planning  & Budget 
Committee. 

Tuesday,  May  9 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:10  p.m. 


PLAYS  & READI N G S 

LI  of  T Bookstore 
Series. 

Friday,  April  28 

David  Suzuki  brings  the  second  instal- 
ment of  his  autobiography  David  Suzuki: 
The  Autobiography.  Great  Hall,  Hart 


House.  7:30  p.m.  Tickets  $5  and  can  be 
purchased  at  the  U of  T Bookstore, 
refunds  desk  or  online. 


EXHIBITIONS 


THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
Ars  Medica: 

Medical  Illustration 
Through  the  Ages. 

To  April  28 

An  exhibition  to  commemorate  the  70th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Associated  Medical  Services.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Fnday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

BLACKWOOD  GALLERY 
U OF  T AT  MISSISSAUGA 
2006  Graduate  Exhibitions: 
Exhibition  III. 

To  May  1 

Works  by  graduates  of  the  art  and  art 
history  program,  a collaborative  pro- 
gram between  the  Sheridan  Institute  of 
Technology  & Advanced  Learning  and 
U of  T at  Mississauga.  Gallery  hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.; 
Sunday  1 to  5 p.m. 

JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 

To  May  11 

Photographic  Abstractions. 

Adam  Lodzinski,  paper  and  photogra- 
phy in  the  service  of  abstraction.  East 
Gallery. 

The  Photography  of 
David  Barker  Maltby. 

Images  of  squeegee  kids  and  the  home- 
less through  the  lens  of  David  Barker 
Maltby  (1962-2001);  curated  by  Ethan 
Eisenberg  and  Susan  Maltby.  West 
Gallery.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Fnday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

doris  McCarthy  gallery 

U OF  T AT  SCARBOROUGH 
Zaimat:  Return,  Afghanistan. 

To  May  12 

A result  of  Zalmai’s  return  to  his  native 
Afghanistan  under  the  auspices  of  the 
UN  commissioner  for  refugees,  this 
exhibition  presents  a body  of  work  that 
is  a dramatic  personal  account  of  the 
beginnings  of  reconstruction.  Gallery 
hours:  Tuesday  to  Friday,  10  a.m.  to 
4 p.m.;  Sunday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 

U OF  T ART  CENTRE 
Franks  Drawings: 

Eight  Museums. 

To  June  1 1 

Spanning  25  years,  from  1979  to  2004, 
the  exhibition  includes  49  original  pen- 
on-paper  drawings  of  eight  museum 
projects  by  architect  Frank  Gehry.  Delta 


Gamma  Gallery  Laidlaw  Wing, 
University  College.  Hours:  Tuesday  to 
Friday,  noon  to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon 
to  4 p.m. 

ERIC  ARTHUR  GALLERY 
FACULTY  OF 
ARCHITECTURE, 
LANDSCAPE  & DESIGN 
Norman  Foster: 

Gliding  Through  Space. 

To  September  30 

Architectural,  engineering  and  furniture 
projects  by  acclaimed  British  architect 
Norman  Foster.  230  College  St.  Gallery 
hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to 
5 p.m.;  Saturday,  Noon  to  5 p.m. 


MISCELLANY 


Centre  for  Environment 
Research  Day. 

Tuesday,  April  25 

Featuring  presentations  by  faculty  and 
graduate  students  and  a presentation  of 
graduate  students’  awards.  Buffet  at 
Faculty  Club  follows.  Full  agenda  at 
www.  environment . utoronto . ca . 1016V 
Earth  Sciences  Building.  9 a.m.  to 
12:15  p.m.  Environment 

Take  Our  Daughters  and  Sons 
to  Work  Day. 

Thursday,  April  21 

Bring  your  daughters  and  sons,  currently 
in  grades  4 to  7,  to  work.  The  day 
involves  different  components:  job- 
shadowing in  the  morning,  lunch,  an 
improv  performance  and  department 
tour.  For  more  information  and  list  of 
available  tours,  visit  www.provost.ca. 

University  of  Trinity  College 
Convocation. 

Tuesday,  May  9 

Faculty  of  Divinity  convocation. 
Honorary  degrees  will  be  conferred  on 
Canon  Alyson  Bamett-Cowan  (doctor  of 
divinity)  and  John  Wilson  Morden  (doc- 
tor of  sacred  letters);  Canon  Alyson 
Bamett-Cowan  will  address  convocation. 
Strachan  Hall,  Trinity  College.  8 p.m. 


DEADLINES 


Please  note  that  information  for  the  Events 
listing  must  be  received  at  The  Bulletin 
offices,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  by  the 
following  times: 

Issue  of  May  8 for  events  taking  place 
May  8 to  29:  Monday,  April  24. 

Issue  of  May  29  for  events  taking  place 
May  29  to  June  12  Monday,  May  15 

For  information  regarding  the  Events 
section  please  contact  Ailsa  Ferguson 
at  416-978-6981;  ailsa. ferguson@ 
utoronto. ca 


COMMITTEES 

The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and  membership 
of  committees.  The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday, 
two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


SEARCH 


Director,  Canadian 
Institute  for  Theoretical 
Astrophysics 

A search  committed  has  been  established 
to  recommend  a director  of  the  Canadian 
Institute  for  Theoretical  Astrophysics. 
Members  are:  Professors  Pekka  Sinervo, 
dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  (chair); 
Grant  Ferris,  associate  dean,  Division 
III,  School  of  Graduate  Studies;  Meric 
Gertler,  vice-dean  (graduate  education 
and  research),  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science;  Richard  Henrtksen,  chair, 

C1TA  council,  and  physics,  Queen’s 


University;  Chris  Matzner,  astronomy 
and  astrophysics;  Jerry  Mitrovica, 
physics;  and  Ue-Li  Pen  and  Roman 
Rafikov,  CITA;  and  Silvia  Bonoli, 
graduate  student,  astronomy  and 
astrophysics;  Nina  Ladocha,  business 
officer,  CITA;  Jonathan  Sievers,  post- 
doctoral fellow,  CITA;  and  Vera 
Melnyk,  director,  office  of  the  dean 
(secretary). 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  comments 
from  interested  members  of  the 
university  community.  These  should  be 
submitted  to  Professor  Pekka  Sinervo, 
dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science,  Room 
2005,  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 


UofT  STAFF  & FACULTY 

IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM  FOOT,  KNEE, 

HIP  OR  BACK  PAIN  YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM 

United  Foot  Clinic 

CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS  OR  ORTHOTIC 
FOOTWEAR: 

790  Bay  Street,  #300 

• Custom  made  orthotic  and  orthotics  footwear 

1500  Don  Mills  Rd.  #705 

may  be  100%  covered  under  the  UofT  Green  Shield  health  plan. 

(Don  Mills/York  Mills) 

SEE  OUR  FOOT  SPECIALIST 

• General  and  diabetic  foot  care 

• Treatment  for  callus,  corns,  warts  and  nail  care 

Tel  416-441-9742 

To  arrange  your  consultation  and  foot  analysis,  call  us  at  416-441-9742 

jt 
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Robbed  of  Their  Youth 

Uganda  is  the  worst  place  in  the  world  to  be  a child 


By  Adrian  Bradbury 


RIC  HARD  M|s  ON  A SI' RAW 
mat,  leaning  against  a 
weathered  concrete  wall 
He  pulls  his  knees 

snuggly  to  his  chest  as  if  he’s  doing  everything  he  can  to  simply 
stay  warm  even  though  the  sun  is  directly  overhead,  it’s  just  past 
noon  and  it’s  almost  30  degrees.  It’s  not  warmth  that  he  clings  to, 
it’s  hope. 

In  2002,  at  the  age  of  10,  Richard  was  abducted  from  his  rural 
village  in  northern  Uganda  by  the  Lord’s  Resistance  Army  (LRA). 

He  spent  four  years  in  the  “bush”  as  a child  soldier  and  along  with 
an  estimated  60,000  other  Acholi  children  has  been  forced  to 
fight  in  a senseless  conflict  that  the  Ugandan  government  and  the 
international  community  continue  to  ignore. 

When  I met  Richard,  his  hands  were  in  constant  motion,  gliding  back  and  forth  over  his 
bandaged  right  foot.  He  was  shot  and  captured  by  government  forces  less  than  a week 
before  we  met  at  the  Kicwa  reception  and  reintegration  centre  in  Kitgum.  But  in  a whisper 
he  said  it  wasn’t  his  own  plight  that  was  his  greatest  concern.  His  only  worry  was  for  all  of 
the  children  still  in  the  bush.  “I  was  scared.  I was  always  scared,  but  now  I’m  safe,”  he 
explained.  ‘ The  kids  still  in  the  bush  are  dying  of  hunger,  of  disease,  of  severe  beatings  from 
the  commanders  every  single  day.  More  than  anything,  I want  all  of  them  to  come  home.” 
The  conflict  in  northern  Uganda  has  dragged  on  for  more  than  two  decades  now  and  it’s 
a civil  war  that  Jan  Egeland,  United  Nations  undersecretary-general  for  humanitarian  affairs, 
describes  as  “ . . . the  biggest  forgotten  and  neglected  emergency  in  the  world  today.  It’s  a 
moral  outrage  . . . that  cannot  and  should  not  continue  for  one  day  more.” 

In  the  dark  of  night,  the  LRA  regularly  terrorizes  the  country’s  northern  rural  communities, 
abducting  children  and  forcing  them  to  join  their  cause  as  soldiers  and  sex  slaves.  At  the 
peak  of  the  conflict,  every  night  as  many  as  40,000  children,  some  as  young  as  five  years 
old,  walk  for  hours  from  their  rural  villages  into  major  urban  centres  so  that  they  can  sleep 
in  relative  safety.  In  the  morning,  they  retrace  their  steps 
in  hope  of  returning  in  time  to  attend  school  and  do 
their  daily  chores.  They  call  them  the  “night  commuters.” 

With  their  blankets  and  straw  mats  in  tow,  endless 
rows  of  youngsters  walk  for  hours  into  Gulu,  Kitgum 
and  Pader,  seeking  refuge  from  what  should  be  the  safety 
of  their  own  homes.  Those  who  can’t  find  a place  in  a 
cramped  shelter  often  end  up  in  bus  parks  or  alleys  or 
resort  to  hiding  out  all  night  in  the  bush,  waiting  for  the 
morning  light. 

It  was  this  daily  exodus  that  was  the  inspiration  for 
Gulu  Walk,  when  Kieran  Hayward  and  I embarked  on  a 
31 -day  “night  commute”  in  support  of  the  children  of 
northern  Uganda.  Every  evening  in  July  of  2005,  we 
walked  12.5  kilometers  into  downtown  Toronto  to  sleep 
in  front  of  city  hall.  After  about  fours  hours  of  sleep  we 

made  the  trek  home  at  sunrise,  all  while  continuing  to  work  full  time  and  attempting  to 
maintain  our  usual  daily  routine.  There  was  a worldwide  response  to  the  Gulu  Walk  that  result- 
ed in  Gulu  Walk  Day  last  October,  which  saw  more  than  15,000  people  in  38  cities  worldwide 
take  the  first  international  step  towards  telling  the  story  of  the  children  of  northern  Uganda. 


“HOW  MANY  PEOPLE  HAVE  TO  DIE 


BEFORE  A WAR  IN  THE  NORTH  IS 


TREATED  AS  AN  EMERGENCY  BY  BOTH 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  UGANDA  AND 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNITY?” 


Our  journey  finally 
took  us  to  northern 
Uganda  in  March  and 
our  second  evening  in 
Gulu  was  spent  on  the 
red  sand  roads  just  outside  of  town,  connecting  with  the 
night  commuters  who  were  making  their  way  into  town  as 
the  sun  set  behind  them. 

One  of  the  young  boys,  13-year-old  Kidega,  best  described 
to  me  the  feeling  among  the  Acholi  youth.  “We  keep  walking 
because  we  are  afraid.  We  are  afraid  of  being  abducted,  afraid  of 
being  hurt  or  of  even  being  killed.”  Kidega  has  been  walking  for 
more  than  six  years  and  doesn’t  believe  he  will  stop  any  time  soon. 

“I'm  not  sure  how  long  it  will  be  because  it  is  another  five  years  of 
[President]  Museveni.” 

And  that’s  what  we  discovered  in  northern  Uganda.  The  people  of  the  north,  the 
Acholi,  are  not  just  ignored  but  have  been  abandoned  by  their  own  government. 

Not  only  do  the  children  night  commute  but  more  than  1.7-million  Acholi,  90  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the  north,  have  been  herded  into  internal  displaced 
persons  camps  where  more  than  1 ,000  people  are  dying  every  week  of  lack  of  clean 
water,  food  and  medical  care.  That’s  a weekly  tragedy  twice  as  high  as  it  is  in  the  more 
well-known  Darfur  region  of  Sudan. 

These  “safe”  camps  are  a protection  strategy  that  is  horrifically  inadequate  and  has 
created  a humanitarian  emergency  that  leaves  us  wondering  if  “human  rights”  means 
anything  at  all.  If  it  did,  it  would  mean  something  in  northern  Uganda. 

How  many  people  have  to  die  before  the  war  in  the  north  is  treated  as  an  emergency 
by  both  the  government  of  Uganda  and  the  international  community? 

Just  tell  us  the  number.  Is  it  250,000?  300,000?  500,000?  Maybe  it’s  a million? 

Is  there  a number  that  will  ring  the  alarm  bells?  In  Rwanda  in  1994,  sadly,  the  num- 
ber was  800,000. 

The  problem  is,  however,  that  we’re  not  talking 
about  numbers.  We’re  talking  about  people,  just  like 
you  and  me.  Try  looking  into  an  Acholi  child’s  eyes 
and  answering  that  question  for  them. 

I tried.  You  can’t. 

Yet,  where  there’s  unimaginable  terror,  there  are 
equal  amounts  of  hope,  passion  and  joy.  After  every- 
thing they’ve  been  through,  it’s  easy  to  forget  that 
they’re  still  just  kids. 

Before  we  finished  talking,  I asked  Richard  if  he'd 
be  back  on  the  soccer  field  when  his  foot  healed.  His 
face  lit  up  and  the  corners  of  his  mouth  reached  for 
his  ears. 

“It’ll  be  great  when  my  injury  heals  but  I’m  already 
out  there.”  He  then  pointed  to  his  left  foot.  “I  still  have 
one  good  one.” 

Adrian  Bradbury  is  the  founder  of  Athletes  for  Africa  and  GuluWalk,  a Canadian  grassroots 
initiative  to  promote  peace  in  northern  Uganda.  He  also  works  as  the  sports  information 
co-ordinator  for  the  U of  T Varsity  Blues. 
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